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TO OQUR READERS 


This is the last issue of the News until 

September. Preserve your numbers and 
when the volume is closed next December you 
will receive an index. You can then have the 
volume bound for reference. 


q Are you returning to your present school 

next fall or have you a new position? If 
you make any change either in school or 
residence, we must know it. 


q Write the News, so Main St., San Francisco, 

by September 1, giving new address and 
old address. Remember, there will be many 
changes; we shall issue early, and we want 
you to get the September number. 


Are you one of those who have not been 

receiving the News regularly? Have you 
notified us? Whose fault is it? Write us and 
we shall be pleased to forward any back num- 
bers to complete your files. 


q Superintendents and principals, ask your 
teachers if the News comes each month. 
If not, request them to write us. Don’t growl 
but write. Do it now. 


q And readers, one and all, may you return 

to your work refreshed in body, exalted in 
spirit. We send you greetings, and best wishes 
for a vacation period of health and happiness. 


—The News Staff 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


It is not the policy of the NEws to criticise adversely or to enter 
into controversy and argument. ‘There is more constructive work to be 
done for the cause of education and for 
SOME CONSTRUCTIVE _ the 500,000 children and 10,000 teachers 
CRITICISM in the schools of our state than can easily 
be accomplished. If there were not many 
well-meaning but misguided voters who believe in the integrity of the 
Shanahan Amendment, the NEws would remain silent on this matter 
and simply advocate the proposed Teachers’ Amendment. Worse than 
all, there yet remain a few teachers in the State—a mere handful to 
be sure—who oppose local adoption. Still others there are who appear 
willing to tolerate the political “skulduggery” that would inevitably 
be bound up in the appointment by the Legislature of a State Board 
of Education. 


THE ESKIMO AND THE HOTTENTOT—A PARALLEL 


The Senator from Shasta is not greatly to be blamed for the mis- 
takes he has made in drafting his measure. Blame attaches to him 
rather for attempting to discuss a matter about which he is in dense 
ignorance. ‘The one feature of the Teachers’ Amendment that makes 
it a great educational measure is the provision for local adoption. 
As well say some central authority should dictate the diet of all 
people and compel the bill of fare of the Eskimo of the Arctic regions 
to be identical with that of the Hottentot under the equator, as to say 
the children at the sea shore and those in mountain region; the dwellers 
in country and in city; the foreign born and the native son, should all 
be compelled to sup from the same educational sauce-pan. Ennviron- 
ment, training, vocational outlook, length of school term, nationality 
of pupils, course of study,—these and many additional problems make 
it necessary that the local unit should choose its own books. 


VARYING LENGTH OF TERM 


What are the facts in regard to the length of term in the ele- 
mentary schools? Job Wood, Jr., submits the following: 
Number of districts maintaining school— 


Te fe ee re 18 
Between 120 and 160 days .............. 394 
Between 160 and 200 days .............. 2,601 
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Here then are 394 districts wherein the term is two to four 
months less than in the group of 232 districts where the term is 200 
days or over. Over 400 districts hold school an average of two 


months less than pertains in some 2,800 other districts. Is any com- 
ment necessary ? 


A “PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH” 


It is a well known principle of administration that power should be 
centered in the hand of an officer and he then should be held for 
results. When applied to education, such officer, whether superin- 
tendent of a city or of a State, should be appointed. If the ap- 
pointment is a bad one, the blame can be fixed. Such officer should 
be an expert. He should be directly responsible to the non-paid, 
and preferably non-professional, board that appointed him, the members 
of which serve for long terms. By making both Superintendent and 
Board members subject to recall, we may expect to secure to the 
State the very best service possible. 

Such is the general plan as proposed by the Teachers’ Amend- 
ment. A pretty “kettle of fish’ we should be in if to the Legislature 
was left the appointment of a State Board of Education. Better far to 
have our State Board remain as at present constituted, even though 
top heavy in the number of Normal School Presidents, than deliberately 
to turn back the administrative clock fifty years. 


A LINCOLN STORY—ANOTHER PARALLEL 


Let us have a State system of free text books freed from class 
legislation. The special privilege is out of temper with the pro- 
gressive California spirit of today. This means equal opportunities 
for all, whether the boy or girl is in high school or primary grade. 
The Shanahan Amendment would provide free text books for pupils 
in the day and evening elementary schools only. Let each county 
and each city, as well as each high school district, as at present, 
choose, under standards fixed by the State Board, the books it de- 
sires to use. Let us have a constitutionally safeguarded State Board 
of Education. Let us dignify the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In brief, let us stop talking about our wonderful system 
of education; about a mythical “book trust,’’ which has served so long 
as a political shibboleth; about the prohibitive cost of text books. 
Rather let us study the real issue. If the voters in this State will 
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resolutely refuse to be led around by catch phrases; if they will con- 
sult the teacher rather than the politician and the educational dema- 
gogue; if they will study the situation as it has developed in other 
States of the Union, they will vote for the Teachers’ Amendment. 
And not only will they vote for it, they will secure signatures in its 
interest. For in the Shanahan Amendment there is as little educational 
common sense as Mr. Lincoln said was to be found in the speech of 
Mr. Douglas at the famous Alton debate, which he said ‘‘contained 
as little substance as soap made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon 
that had starved to death.” 

For so long we in California have been complacent over our 
excellent educational advantages that many of us are willing to “‘let 
well enough alone.” If we allow this spirit to prevail we shall 
get exactly what we deserve and find ourselves deposited on the 
educational dump-heap. It is time to repudiate “leaders who are 
blissfully ignorant of educational history or the needs of the child. 
Vote and work for the Teachers’ Amendment. 








With the close of the school year many teachers in the small towns 

are looking with longing eyes over into the promised land of the great 

cities. The rural school teacher, anxious to 

THE EVERLASTING better her social and intellectual opportunities, 

CHANGE leaves her work after a year of service, and 

secures appointment in a village school.  In- 

deed, it is a matter for comment should a country school teacher remain 

two years in one place, and a three year term is quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Teaching is a profession. Teachers are not to be criticised for 
bettering themselves, either as to salary, congenial surroundings, or op- 
portunity for development. However, one of the greatest handicaps 
for good work, placed upon the rural school, is the constant change 
of teachers. No sooner does a teacher learn the temper of his pupils, 
the surroundings of the homes from which they come, the hopes and 
aspirations of the parents, than he drifts into another field. A work 
to be enduring must be well foundationed and built up little by 
little. A new teacher cannot pick up the threads where his pre- 
decessor has laid them down. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


The time has come for the Normal Schools and Universities to 
offer special training for rural school teachers. Young men and 
women, themselves the product of the country, who have a liking 
for country life and a real desire to better rural conditions, should 
particularly seek these courses. Emphasis should be laid upon the 
problems of the rural community and an understanding should be 
secured of how to “hitch” the work of the school to the life of the 
home and the farm. The teacher should then plan to remain a period 
of years and if his work is satisfactory he should be paid a salary 
equal to that paid in cities of the most progressive type. 


STICK TO THE SHIP 


If for five years our country school teachers would remain as 
constant as do those in the city we could point with pride to our rural 
schools as being in most respects the equal of city schools anywhere. 





see 


For years the institutions of higher learning have been the recipients 

of endowments. Benefactions in the form of private libraries, rare 

collections and gifts of buildings, lands, and 

ENDOWMENTS FOR- moneys have flowed toward the universities. 

ELEMENTARY Chairs have been endowed, fellowships and 

EDUCATION scholarships created, prizes and awards pro- 

vided for. Through a gift or memorial a name 

has been perpetuated. Some of the strongest educational institutions 
today are upon private foundation. 


SCHOOLS THAT POINT THE WAY 


What is particularly needed is a class of benefactors to make 
gifts and endowments to elementary schools. Important as is the 
work of college and university, of high and normal school, by far the 
most important educational work in all the world is that done in the 
elementary school. Germany and England are beginning to under- 
stand this. And in our country the Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Emmons Blaine School in the same city, the 
Horace Mann and Speyer schools of New York City, and the Poly- 
technic Elementary School of Pasadena,—these are typical of the 
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type of school needed. Those who are minded to aid the cause of 
education should realize that no more dignified or exalted monu- 
ment could be raised than the building and endowment of an insti- 
tution for elementary education. 

Just as in the privately endowed college or university it is pos- 
sible to carry on research work of great value, so in elementary and 
secondary schools where the equipment is ample, the teaching quality 
superior, and the classes comparatively small, problems can be worked 
out and experiments tried. These schools should be real clearing 
houses, and should indicate to the public schools the line of true 
progress. Statistics and brass instruments have their place but the 
real problems of education must be solved by the true teacher and 
the interested group working in unison. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SHOULD LEAD 


Let us hope that here on the Pacific Coast where we are less 
hampered by tradition and system than in the older settled sections, 
some one may lead the way in the endowment of a great elementary 
school. The man or woman so inspired will perform a service 
greater than ever attempted by a Rockefeller or a Carnegie. A 
school so endowed and properly managed would draw the attention of 
the educational world. 





Again and again since the present NEws staff took up its work 
last January the question has been asked: ‘‘How do you stand on 
the subsidy>’’ This was one of the vital questions 
ABOUT THE canvassed and decided before we agreed to put our 
SUBSIDY “shoulders to the wheel.” The Sierra Educational 
News is not a private enterprise. Nor is it the mouth- 
piece of any coterie of crafty bed-fellows to be used to intimidate in- 
dividuals and befog issues. It is owned and controlled by the teaching 
body of this State. It stands for all the teachers, all the children, all 
the people, not merely for a select few. A $5,000 subsidy would 
make life worth living by throwing a balance on the credit side of 
our ledger. It would relieve the staff from the petty torments that 
follow in the wake of a lean purse. But would not this same $5,000 
tie the hands of these same teachers who own the magazine? This 
we did not propose to do and so stated at the beginning. 
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STAND AND BE COUNTED 


This policy of the News has been understood from the first by 
members of the Council of Education, by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and by members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. A subsidy with a legislative or state board, or political or other 
string attached would bring deserved criticism. This paper can be 
conducted in the interest of no party clique, or personal enterprise. 
It must lead in the fight for higher standards, better methods, increased 
salaries, permanent tenure, retirement salaries, better prepared teachers, 
and proper legislative enactments. ‘This it must do without regard to 
the desire of any one who may have an “ax to grind.”” And no 
allegiance must it owe to person, party or public for a financial 
backing that would tend to color its views or dominate its policy. 





THE POPULAR CRY OF GRAFT 

























More than this. The News is not and must not be provincial. 
It cannot do its best work and be a local journal simply. If it is to 
reach out into the entire group of western states as it has already 
begun to do; if it is to make itself felt in an even larger field, the 
subsidy might here prove a decided handicap. For local considerations 
would dictate that a contribution of $5,000 from the California 
treasury called for a magazine devoted to California activities only. 
While it would weaken the News to so narrow its scope and feld, 
any other course would lead to the cry of “‘graft.” 


eee 


NO “NECK IN THE HALTER” POLICY 


Any educational journal to succeed (and we do not speak of 
financial success here); if it is to prove of real help and inspiration 
to its readers, must have a policy and backbone. It must be free to | 
voice the truth as the truth is seen, without fear or favor. There must 
be no obligations, no debts, no strings. As with an individual in 
public office, a publication must be foot free. It must hew to the line 
without concern as to the landing places of the proverbial chips. Such 
a policy can not be followed if voice or pen be controlled by outside 
interests. 


SERIES Tr 


WHETHER OR NO 





Subsidy or no subsidy, this magazine will not be coerced. If 
quiet it must remain when a great cause calls, lest criticism, or sneer, 
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or slander, or threat should make it unpopular; if it must be upon 
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the winning side for the sake of policy or upon the fence until the row 
blows over; then its usefulness is past. Then must others step forward 
and answer for its pages. To be popular the News cares not a hang. 
To be just and generous and helpful it must ever strive. Honest it 


will be. 





The Los Angeles Normal School will in a few days grant diplomas 
to 300 young men and women who have spent two years in profes- 
sional study. This is now the largest institution 
THE TEACHERS’ of its kind ‘in the West. In the center of one of 
COLLEGE IDEA the greatest contributory high school sections in 
the world and in a region rapidly developing and 
with untold possibilities, the Los Angeles Normal has before it a bright 
future. In organization, course of study, and faculty, it takes its place 
side by side with the greatest normal schools in the United States. 
For this institution a new site of twenty-five acres has recently 
been purchased. Upon this site it is proposed to erect a group of 
modern buildings. Agriculture, horticulture and experimental gardens, 
industrial training for boys, the home economics group of studies 
for girls and all that is included in the most progressive schedule today 
are to be included in the curriculum. 


PRESIDENT MILLSPAUGHS’ PLAN 


In the May number of the News, the president of the school, 
Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, sets forth the reasons for the establishment 
in California of a college for teachers. He sees an opportunity for a 
great institution to do four instead of two years of professional work, 
following the high school course. He advocates the training of men 
and women as specialists in art, music, physical education, industrial 
and home economic lines; as supervisors in kindergarten and primary 
schools, as principals and superintendents, and in the various fields of 
educational endeavor in primary and grammar grades. 


THE TIME AND THE PLACE 


President Millspaugh is firm in the belief that if to the university 
is left the training for high school positions and the granting of 
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graduate degrees, the teachers’ college would in no manner encroach 
upon the work of the former and would fill a want long felt. If such 
a teachers’ college is to be established there is no more promising 
field in the country than in the city of Los Angeles, and the time 
was never more opportune. With ample grounds, buildings yet to be 
planned and with time to work out the details of the courses, it would 
seem that the transition from a professional course of two years to 
a teachers’ college offering four years of work leading to an under- 
graduate degree, could be made at the Los Angeles school without 
serious inconvenience. 
The introduction of the free public lecture is one of the most 
important educational advances made during the quarter century 
behind us. New York and San Francisco are notable 
THE FREE examples of large cities in which the school is brought 
PUBLIC close to the people through the free public lecture. 
LECTURE The best in literature and applied science and travel, in 
history and geography and art, in music and philosophy, 
humor and politics, is brought to the people from the very institu- 
tion they support and foster. 


AN AID TO HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION 


In every city in our land these public lectures should be in- 
augurated. They educate, entertain, inspire. ‘They create a taste for 
the higher and better things. They help to save many a man to 
his family. They socialize the school and bring to the men and 
women of the community a sense of ownership of and responsibility 
for their educational institutions. In rural or village districts the 
interests must unite. A man or woman with a message may be 
found who will appear before his neighbors, and an interchange or 
traveling entertainment bureau may be set up. ‘Teachers themselves 
should widen the scope of their activities to include the general 
lecture. The teacher who meets the parents in this way will prove a 
much more potent factor in the school room than he could possibly 
be otherwise. 

Judgment, tact, organizing ability, enthusiasm are necessary to 
promote the work. The free public lecture is one of the best channels 
through which to develop the idea of high school extension, 
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AN APPEAL TO SCHOOL WOMEN 
Miss THIRMUTHIS BROOKMAN 
High School, Berkeley, California 


S we trace the changes that have befallen women in recent years, 
A we may do well to pause and weigh them in the balance. A 

century ago the home was the center of family activities. 
Women wove the fabric, made the garment and cured the meat, in 
addition to rearing large families. “To-day the home is no longer the 
center of family life. With the development of the city, factories 
and stores have taken charge of preparing food for the table; garment 
makers’ unions have replaced the family sewing circle; for three-fourths 
of the nation, apartments and boarding-houses are substituted for the 
life of the single family in a single home. Even amusements are no 
longer ““home-made,”’ but find expression in public performances, the 
vaudeville, victrola, moving picture show. 


CONDITIONS—-PAST AND PRESENT 


Recent developments have also affected the size of the family. 
Three generations ago a large number of children was necessary to 
withstand the ravages of disease. “To-day hygienic surroundings give 
every child a greater chance than formerly of growing to maturity. 
Modern conditions, however, exact from each boy and girl more highly 
specialized training than the home can possibly give if life is to be 
“worth living.” “The size of a modern family is, therefore, viewed 
from the amount of education which it is possible for the parents to 
afford. The number of children in the family is less than formerly, 
but the amount and duration of their preparation for life is greater, 
and consequently less of this work can nowadays take place in the 
home. ‘The place of the mother in the training of the child is shared 
by the street and the school. Girls living under such conditions need 
greater protection than of old, but instead of sheltering them we expose 
them to a number of cheapening influences which decrease the period of 
innocence. One marriage in every twelve results in a divorce. This 
and other kindred subjects are elaborated with suggestive details in 
the morning daily with weekly colored supplements for the little folks. 
Children are so early sophisticated that the innocent joy of our own 
childhood in the tales of mythology is often no longer possible. The 
billboards which boys and girls pass on the way to school are aflame 
with posters of public dances and shows barely respectable enough to 
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escape the censor. Evil suggestion has been commercialized. The 
managers stage questionable performances because the majority of 
women patronize the suggestive play when real drama acts before empty 
seats. There is most profit in the vulgar ragtime and the sensational 
newspaper, and the manufacturers will continue to push the sale. 

Turn to the school and study the influences there. They come from 
two sources—books and companions. We find that the studies of 
to-day make a close connection with the child’s life activities. Twentieth 
century children are becoming highly trained in skill—solid geometry 
is giving place to domestic science; Latin to laundering; algebra to 
agriculture. The girl spends a longer time in school than formerly. 
Does the school exert a correspondingly greater influence in the training 
of character? 


LET US ASK OURSELVES: 


““Why am I teaching these subjects?” ““To give the pupils sufficient 
power to go into a higher grade.’’ ‘“What do I do for the pupils’ 
moral development>”’ “‘I try to see that they do not cheat; that they 
are punctual, obedient and self-controlled.’’ ‘Do I give them standards 
of conduct that will guide them outside of school hours?” ‘‘Not 
directly. Incidentally a few cases of discipline may come up, but the 
children are easy to manage.”’ “Do I have any definite knowledge 
of their outside temptations, so that I can strengthen their wills to 
overcome these?”” “‘No. I don’t see where a course in ethics could 
be crowded into the program. I see enough of the children in the 
classroom. When the day’s work is done I dismiss them from my 
mind, to be fresh and bright for them the next day.” 

The negative character of the discipline required, the lack of 
noise, the lack of disorder often produces also a serious lack of a 
conscious ideal of character. The mother’s love and ambition for the 
single child are replaced by the expert’s skill in training a room full of 
pupils. Whether or not we develop any guiding principles for life 
is a matter of chance. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS 


In the classroom the children are often passively obedient, but 
when the bell rings they follow their own initiative. Go with them at 
recess and watch the various groups. To the minority their studies 
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are of primary importance; to the majority the school appeals from the 
social side. Here we need not wander long to see the girl dressed with’ 
a conspicuous waste unknown to our own childhood. Her appearance, 
is not only a menace to health, but an offense against good taste, with 
her dangerously high heels, peek-a-boo waist, artificial complexion and 
extravagant hair-dressing. We permit such appearances at graduation 
festivities not because we do not know better, but because of our 
own inertia. But here in the daily life of the school we wonder why 
our girls are bedecked like the heroine of a play. The question stays 
with us until we quietly make inquiries at the home to find that the 
parents are often powerless to help. The father’s tale runs with an 
undercurrent of tragedy. ‘I work just as hard as I can and our living 
is very simple, but the children are demanding more each day until 
it’s almost impossible to make ends meet. I declare I don’t see how 
a man raises a family at all on $60 a month, and yet I know it is 
done every day.” 

The same story comes from the mother. “It’s harder now than 
it used to be. When my eldest girl was tiny, she used to wear her 
hats and coats until they were worn out or she had outgrown them, 
but now the styles change every three months. When peach basket 
hats came into style not only the older girls in the high school, but 
even the little ones, said they were the only children in their room 
who weren't wearing the new styles. They said they hadn’t any 
‘class." We really couldn’t afford the hats, but what could we do? 
We want to keep the children happy.” 

The standard set in dress comes not from the home where the 
mother is often at the mercy of “what the other girls do,” nor from 
the teachers whose standards of expert training are rising each year, 
but from the leaders among the girls themselves. Is not our duty 
as school women therefore obvious? /f we defer action what is 
happening meantime to the girl? She is often wrecking the happiness 
of the home by her extravagance; she is certainly lowering the standards 
of good taste in dress throughout the school; but worse than these, she 
is laying herself open to undesirable familiarities from her companions— 
one serious phase of the lowering of tone increasingly in evidence among 
young people. 
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WHAT WOMEN TEACHERS CAN DO 


There are frequently many women in the school who realize more 
keenly than does the principal the pernicious effect of suggestive posters 
and vulgar ragtime; of inadequately protected social gatherings; of 
questionable remarks from the gallery during a girls’ athletic contest. 
The details of administration either blind his vision to insidious evils 
or he is at a loss to know how to cope with them. Herein lies the 
schoolwoman’s great temptation. It is difficult to stand for high ideals 
and right influences except under pressure. It is easier to harden our 
hearts; to “doubt whether we have the right to interfere with the 
conduct of the children provided we promote them in their studies.” 
We know also that it is infinitely easier to take no thought for the 
morrow when the guiding principles we have given or failed to give will 
be tested outside the schoolroom. Such conduct lays us open to the 
weighty charge that the schoolwomen set expert training above 
womanhood, and to the still more serious charge that the mothers and 
fathers of the race are almost the only people concerned in the conscious 
training of virile character. 

To elevate moral tone is more laborious than to raise the grade 
in spelling. But “by the work we know the workman.” The virus 
of corruption is working daily. We cannot blind ourselves to its deadly 
results. The remedy is not easy; so much the more need for its 
immediate application. ‘The healing power is ours to use or to abuse. 
There are enough earnest-minded women in each school to fight against 
the particular phase of degradation to which it is exposed. There is 
enough sanity, sympathy and tact among these women to develop the 
ethics of the subject in hand—the ethics of dress as an expression of 
character, the ethics of social functions with the substitution of harmless 
for degrading fun and frolic, the advantage of enlisting the co-operation 
of recognized leaders. When these girls, perhaps encouraged by a 
talk from some woman influential in society, are willing to take a 
stand against the “‘Boston,”’ others will follow suit and the fight is 
half won. When the mothers learn that the girls have decided to 
frown down on the evil under discussion they will breathe a sigh of 
relief, which will fully repay the school women for their efforts. 
Furthermore, when the next party occurs in their own home they will 
say that the girls at the high school are not singing “Billy,” and thus 
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the ideals of the school will arm the mother to help her own girl in 
the home. 

Just as the lowering of moral tone has been insidious and gradual, 
so its elevation will not be accomplished in a day. ‘The fight is not 
won when certain undesirable modes of conduct are banished. If the 
school has more opportunity to exert an influence than formerly, then 
it is the high privilege of school women to establish “‘realizable ideals” 
higher than those set by the girls themselves. ‘“‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


H. A. RAE 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


OT long ago I visited a number of country schools, and was 

N struck by the rare opportunity for real practical education that 

is being systematically neglected. I refer to Manual Training. 

There is always room for a bench and a few tools in the ante-room of a 
country school, and the cost would not be over fifty dollars. 

If any class of boys needs training in the use of common tools, it is 
the rural. Farmers are notorious for their ignorance in the use of the 
common wood-working instruments, and no class needs the instruction 
more. The home-made repairs and improvements one sees on the farm 
testify to this statement. 

It is a matter of congratulation that some of our Normal schools are 
at last taking up this phase of education, and are preparing their students 
to teach wood-working. I believe by the time these graduates get well 
into the harness, they will find rural school boards calling for and 
insisting on having “school ma’ams”’ who are capable of giving elementary 
instruction in joinery and cabinet-making. The country boy certainly 
deserves some of the frills of modern education. ‘The field is ripe unto 
the harvest. 


The good work of Supt. H. M. Rebok of Santa Monica has been 
recognized by re-election for another four years’ term at an annual 


salary of $3,300. 
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A COMPARISON 


OF THE SHANAHAN 





AMENDMENT 


PROVIDING FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


AND FOR FREE 


TEXT BOOKS WITH THE AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


TEN 





THE SHANAHAN AMENDMENT 


1. State Board of Education. 
To be elected or appointed under 
laws passed by the Legislature. No 
provision in Amendment as to num- 
ber of members or length of term. 
The State Board would be abso- 
lutely under the control of the Legis- 
lature and would certainly become 
another political bureau. 


2. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
Will continue to be elected at 
general elections and so keep the 
office in politics. 






3. Salaries of State Board of 
Education. 

Any salary may be paid. Left 
entirely with the Legislature, a pro- 
vision leading naturally to political 
control. 





4. The Recall. 


No provision. 






BY THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 
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THE CALIFORNIA ‘TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AMENDMENT 


1. State Board of Education. 


The Association Amendment 
provides for a constitutionally safe- 
guarded Board. Governor ap- 
points seven members for nine-year 
terms. After the first appointment, 
no one governor can appoint a ma- 


jority of the Board. 


2. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Provides for appointment by 
State Board of Education for pro- 
fessional fitness, so taking the office 
out of politics. 


3. Salaries of State Board of 
Education. 

Allowed actual traveling expenses 

incurred in attending meetings of the 


Board. On the same basis as 
Boards of Trustees of State Normal 
Schools and the Board of Regents 
of the University of California. 


4. The Recall. 

Both the State Superintendent of 
Schools and the State Board of 
Education subject to recall and re- 
moval from office for dereliction of 


duty. 





5. Industrial Education. 
No provision. 


6. Free Text Books for High 
Schools. 


No provision. 


7. Adoption of Text Books. 

Does not take into account differ- 
ences in courses of study for graded 
and ungraded schools. Provides 
that the State Board of Education 
shall adopt a uniform series of text 
books for the primary and grammar 
schools. 


8. State Printing Office. 
Provides that texts may be printed 
at the State Printing Office. 


9. Separate Text Book Fund. 


No provision. 


10. Legality. 

Of doubtful validity, as Legisla- 
ture has no power to legislate on any 
subjects at a special session other 
than those specified in the proclama- 
tion convening it. 

The Governor in his call made 
no mention of reorganizing the State 


Board of Education. 


TEN POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 


5. Industrial Education. 
Recognizes the value of industrial 
education by providing for the ap- 
pointment of an assistant superin- 
tendent of industrial education. 


6. Free Text Books for High 
Schools. 

Provides free text books for the 
high schools, the ‘‘Peoples’ Col- 
lege,” as well as for the primary 
and grammar schools. 


7. Adoption of Text Books. 

Provides that boards now adopt- 
ing courses of study shall adopt 
text books to fit such courses. 


8. State Printing Office. 

Makes no mention of the State 
Printing Office. Places the print- 
ing of text books on a sound business 
basis by allowing open competition 
between book publishers and_ the 
State Printing Office. 


9. Separate Text Book Fund. 

Provides for separate fund, there- 
by protecting the funds now set aside 
for teachers’ salaries. 


10. Legality. 
Every step required by law has 
been complied with. 











DO YOU FAVOR A UNIFORM SERIES OF TEXTBOOKS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
ENTIRE STATE OR LOCAL ADOPTIONS BY 
CITIES AND COUNTIES? WHY? 


S it not better to profit by the experience of others than to be led by 
| the ramblings of either politicians or educational demagogues? 
The News believes that all the facts should be laid before the 
people of California. According to our friend, Senator Shanahan, the 
teachers of California are “consciously or unconsciously’’ agents of the 
“Book Trust’! 

To secure other evidence on the question of local adoption vs. state 
uniformity the above query was submitted to prominent educators 
throughout the nation. ‘The evidence is brief, pointed, pithy. Every 
teacher and every other voter in California should read it. Note that 
many connect graft and politics as common evils in states afflicted with 
state uniformity. _Note—but here’s the evidence. Read it,—then act 
on your own convictions. 

I favor local adoptions—Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Supt. of 
Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

State uniformity is undemocratic. We are not a military despot- 
ism.—Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 

I believe in local adoption because of the variations in local 
needs.—John F. Sims, Pres. State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

A uniform state series does not usually meet local needs and the 
publication of such a series usually leads to politics and graft.— 
Wilson M. Shafer, City Supt. of Schools, Cripple Creek, Colo. 

I favor a uniform set of books for the state as we have here in 
Arizona.—C. A. Goggin, City Supt. of Schools, Morenci, Arizona. 

I do not favor a uniform series of textbooks for the elementary 
schools of the entire state, as it gives too much of an opportunity for 
“*graft.”’-—Jas. E. Delzell, State Supt. of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Local adoption creates competition and stimulates production of 
better textbooks.—John G. Thompson, Prin. State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

I favor a uniform series of textbooks in the public schools through- 
out the state, cities of 100,000 being exempt.—L. R. Alderman, 
State Supt. of Schools, Salem, Oregon. 

A uniform series of textbooks invariably means politics in school 
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affairs and besides different books are needed in different sections of a 
state-—Katherine D. Blake, Treasurer, N. E. A., New York City. 

Experience has proved state uniformity a potent source of corrup- 
tion. State-wide uniformity does not meet local needs.—J. F. Thomas, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1 would prefer adoptions by cities and counties, because a general 
state adoption for all schools lacks the flexibility necessary to meet 
local conditions and needs.—B. M. Watson, City Supt. of Schools, 
Spokane, Wash. 

I favor a uniform series.—Frank F. Heighway, Crown Point, Ind. 

I am in favor of the adoption by counties. We have tried state 
adoption, and it was so unsatisfactory that we are going back to the 
county adoption—T. J. Coates, Richmond, Ky. 

I favor local adoptions by each school district. This gives free- 
dom to secure the best books in the market. The very intelligent dis- 
tricts will set the pace for others. So it works in our state.—J. F. 
Keating, City Supt. of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. 

I favor local adoption by cities and counties. This enables each 
community to exercise the principles of home rule, which should prevail, 
in the selection of textbooks.—C. G. Schulz, State Supt. of Schools, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I believe in local adoptions. Avoids trickery on a large scale. No 
more reason for uniform books than for uniform food, clothing or 
religion.—Walter H. French, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Local adoption would insure greater freedom for personal initiative 
and less temptation and opportunity for political graft—_W. A. Bald- 
win, Prin. State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

I believe in having uniform textbooks for the entire state; that 
has been and still is our system here. The State Board which adopts 
for an entire state is likely to be abler men than those which sit on 
county or city boards.—W. D. Baker, City Supt. of Schools, Prescott, 
Arizona. 


I do not favor uniform textbooks, as some communities need differ- 
ent books from those used in other sections. Cities should be permitted 
to select their own textbooks.—Grace M. Shepard, State Supt. of 
Schools, Boise, Idaho. 
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I believe in local adoptions by cities and counties because each 
locality should be free to use the textbooks best suited to the working 
out of local conditions and needs.—Frank B. Cooper, City Supt. of 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

I am in favor of local adoptions because this gives legitimate free- 
dom to local communities and at the same time restricts the pernicious 
activities of publishers under the system of state adoption.—Edward L. 
Elliott, University of Wisconsin. 

I believe in free textbooks, of course, but do not believe that the 
state should publish them, nor that there should be state-wide adoption. 
County adoption for the country and town schools and city adoption 
for city schools, are the only means of meeting the needs of the differ- 
ent schools and of keeping abreast of the advance in educational 
materials —Geo. A. Brown, Editor School and Home Education, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

I most decidedly favor the local adoption by cities of textbooks. 
I cannot conceive any state board adopting a series which would be 
entirely satisfactory to all portions of the state, nor can I believe that 
the best interests of education would be served by forcing cities widely 
separated in distance and in their character of purpose to use the same 
textbook.—C. C. Chadsey, City Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Our experience in Nebraska has made us believe that a uniform 
series of textbooks for a whole state is not satisfactory. Situations are 
quite different in different portions of every state, and the selection of 
books by individual boards is likely on the whole to be much freer from 
corrupt influences, than can be true of a selection by any state committee 
composed of a small number of men, while local needs and local con- 
ditions can be much better taken into account—Geo. L. Towne, 
Editor Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

I do not favor state uniformity but believe that the best results 
educationally can be had from city and county adoptions. Every 
community has its own peculiar social and economic conditions to which 
the schools must conform. Textbooks as an important factor in efficient 
instruction must be adapted to local needs, just as the course of study 
is. A set of books that is nearly ideal in a country school will hardly 
be as useful in a large city, and vice versa—Wm. C. Bruce, Asst. 


Editor American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I favor local adoptions by cities and counties. It is impossible to 
find or to make textbooks adapted to all the schools of an entire state 
in the first place, and in the second place if it could be done the per- 
sonal equation of teachers could not be considered, and this is one of 
the important elements effecting the efficiency of their work.—Schuyler 
F. Herron, City Supt. of Schools, Winchester, Mass. 

I do not favor a uniform series of textbooks for the elementary 
schools. The textbooks for rural schools are not adapted for graded 
schools; furthermore, certain teachers can use one text far better than 
another.—Mason S. Stone, State Supt. of Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 

For some years we had a uniform system of textbooks adopted by 
the State Board of Education for both high schools and elementary 
schools of the state. Eleven years ago we changed to county adoptions 
with a provision that districts maintaining a four year accredited high 
school might adopt their own textbooks. Att the present time we have 
adoptions by thirty-nine county boards of education and by ninety-two 
districts maintaining a four-year accredited high school. The present 
law is very much more satisfactory than the old law, both to teachers 
and to patrons—Henry B. Dewey, State Supt. of Schools, Olympia, 
Washington. 

Our plan of requiring free textbooks, but leaving the choice of 
books to each local committee, appears to work well since it provides 
for reasonable experimentation through which alone educational progress 
can be made. We do not find that this lack of uniformity of textbooks 
acts to a disadvantage of the individual pupil. Pupils go quite freely 
from one school system to another and it very rarely happens that there 
is anything more than a very temporary disadvantage from the change. 
It is my opinion also that there is more likely to be a satisfactory con- 
dition surrounding the sale of textbooks in the more open competition 
that follows local adoption —Payson Smith, State Supt. of Schools, 
Augusta, Maine. 

I have never known a uniform series of textbooks for a state to be 
an advantage to the state. The advantages of such adoption to a 
publishing house are so great that enormous amounts are spent to secure 
the use of certain books, and while the final choice may sometimes be 
an honest one, it is often known to be a corrupt one. But beyond this, 
there is no state in the Union in which the best books for one locality 
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are necessarily the best books for another locality. We have cities in 
this state where different textbooks are used in schools filled largely with 
the children of foreigners and in other sections where the children come 
from different environment. Especially since vocational training has 
become so important a part of the school law curriculum, the needs of 
a school in a farming community are different from those in a school in 
a manufacturing or a mining district. We never had a state adoption 
in New York and we have never wanted it. We are quite convinced 
here that textbooks should be left to local adoption.—C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

I regard state-made uniform textbooks as a device of the evil one. 
States were not organized for the purpose of making school textbooks 
and it is a fussy and impertinent interference with private rights and 
with the cause of good government for a state to engage in the manu- 
facture of uniform textbooks. Jt might just as well embark in the 
manufacture of uniform boots and shoes. For a state like California, 
with its very diversified population and enormous area, to insist upon 
uniform textbooks or uniform anything, in connection with schools and 
education, strikes me as the height of absurdity and a grave limitation 
on the development of excellence. /t simply means holding everybody 
down to the level of the least competent.—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President Columbia University. 


The Educational Hygiene Association of Southern California has 
been formed, with George L. Leslie of Los Angeles as President and 
Herbert F. Clark, Educational Director of Juvenile Hall, Secretary. 
The purpose is to bring about a more effective consideration of the condi- 
tions of childhood, with particular reference to children in the public 
schools. All the cities and educational institutions in Southern California 
are to have representation in the organization. 


A movement is on foot by the Department of the Interior to improve 
the national parks in California. The Yosemite, the Sequoia and the 
General Grant National Parks will all come in for increased appro- 
priations. These national parks are visited yearly by thousands and 
are becoming the play-spots, not only of California, but of the nation, 
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THE TRUE ROMANCE 
P. F. VALENTINE 


Supervisor of the Teaching of Literature at the San Francisco 


State Normal School 








HIS is a song out of the cavern of the commonplace. It is a 
Venetian window in the Doric structure we are seeking to build 
in the schools. It is a gateway for the laborers of the field to 

enter the garden of roses. 

There are those who fear for the safety of the educational ship. 
They think there are pilots who would run it upon the rocks. Now that 
progressive schoolmen have succeeded in heading the good old vessel 
from the island of the lotus eaters, and have turned it toward the rugged 
land of Usefulness, there are yet those who watch the compass and scan 
the horizon with a fearful eye. Nor is their apprehension to be laughed 
at. I feel it myself. Here we are, most of us, agreeing to agree that 
education must be vulgarized into workaday usefulness. Man is here to 
work. He has to do it. Education must supply him with the bolts and 
nuts and screws, the tongs and hammers and wrenches. Usify education, 
is the cry. And we are heeding it. We are not going to stop with the 
establishment of trade and agricultural schools. We are going to carry 
the principle of downright usefulness into the mathematics class, the 
geography class, the history class, the science class, yes, (Joyful tidings! ) 
we are going to carry it even into the literature class. ‘The cry is for 
more usefulness and less bluff; for more meat and less gravy. My 
warning is for those who hear only this cry. It is for those who forget 
that the child has a soul as well as a brain, a heart as well as hands. 
It is for those who hear only the battle cry, and forget that sentiment and 
feeling are essentials in the struggle of life. Easy it is to see where we 
shall drift, if the use idea, unmodified, controls the helm. The rocks 
are ahead. 

So much for a problematic development in the minds of the bosses 
of the schools. But this is true here and now: it is true that the school 
life of the average child is humdrum, commonplace, cloyed with matter- 
of-factness. It is stuffed with unsucculent grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and spelling; with the dry bones of history and evaporated litera- 
ture. And what is the sauce? JRoutine music and tedious art! It is 
stuffed till it bulges at the waist. “‘Oh, for a draught of seltzer!” cries 
the child, in an agony of plethora. The poor child is suffering from 
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educational gout. It needs dieting. Or it needs a tonic. ‘This has to 
do with the tonic. 

It is of the school life of the average child I speak. We often find 
happy exceptions. But go out into the country schools. Go into almost 
any school of the city. ‘Where do you find surcease from routine, rest 
from hour-by-hour, day-by-day, week-by-week program-phobia? Do 
you find it in the programmed and supervised play? ‘This is the day 
of economy and scientific management. Education is a business proposi- 
tion. The trouble with the whole thing lies in the fact that the teacher 
too often becomes pickled in the brine of tedium. Oppressed with the 
incubus of the program, she forgets—if ever she realized it—that the 
training of a child cannot all be reduced to schedule and recipe. She 
forgets that the pupil has feelings, sentiments, passions, emotions, waiting 
to be utilized, waiting to be directed and disciplined. And forgetting 
these things, she goes to school each morning leaving her soul behind 
her. She goes to school with her manner dried, starched, and done up, 
and she proceeds with the program. 

It is up to literature to save the day. It is to literature we must look, 
if we are to prevent the educational ship, with its cargo of children, from 
running use-driven upon the rocks. It is to literature we must look, to 
relieve both teacher and pupils from the monotony and the oppression 
of the program. But how is literature to do this? The secret lies wholly 
in the teaching of the subject. Am I taking issue with some when I say 
that it is the paramount duty of every teacher to create an emotional 
response on the part of the pupils, to the literature subjects she teaches? 
Do I shock the classicals, when I declare that it is wrong, that it is a 
crime against art and against the child, to pick over good literature, to 
analyze it, to worry out figures of speech, to chase allusions, and to dig 
into the graves of authors? I maintain that it is an egregious error to 
desiccate (I might say, desecrate) good literature in the classroom. 
Literature was not written to be knifed and hack-sawed; and yet how 
many of the old corpses of the language are still dissected by the cold 
hand of unsouled doctors of belles lettres! 

It is up to literature, I say, to save the day. The other subjects are 
for the head. Literature is for the heart. You will call my attention 
to music and schoolroom art, but in this matter they are comparatively 
unimportant. The teacher of literature is the keeper of the floodgates 
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of romance. She it is who can undam the sentiments of the child, and 
guide them in a rippling stream toward the broad river of full life. The 
literature class should be a place where the feelings, emotions, and 
appreciations of the healthful human mind are liberated, tuned, and 
sung to reality. Play upon the native impulses of the child. Teach 
his heart to throb for true love, to thrill at brave deeds, and to swell 
for pity. Teach him to revolt at treachery and cowardice, to rebel at 
dishonest and unchivalrous action. Teach him to laugh where there is 
humor. ‘Teach these things, I say, but I am wrong. It is unnecessary 
to teach. The literature class is no place for teaching. It is a place for 
creating emotional situations. It is a place for artless indulgence in 
feeling. It is a place for soul response to the crucial situations of life, 
as they are portrayed in the great stories, and by the great characters, in 
the literature of the race. 

I am advocating no riot of sentiment. But I do urge it upon the 
teacher of literature as her duty, that she reach the sensitive, ductile, 
incipient feelings of the child; that she intelligently guide these feelings 
into a moral, a healthful, and a joyfully responsive attitude toward the 
emotional epochs of life, as she finds them in the content of common 
literature. The teacher who accomplishes this will have done a great 
and a wonderful thing, for she will have disclosed to the children the 
joy of literature. There lies the purpose of the whole thing. The joy 
of literature, and all that it means. It means relief from the tedium of the 
program; but that, after all, is a little thing. It means vastly more. It 
means that there is a weight in the balance against the material purpose- 
fulness of practically all else taught in the schools. It means that there 
is given into the child’s hand, his to use through the years, the key to the 
gate of bookland. It means growth in two directions. It means the 
full swing of a sunrise horizon, where otherwise would be but the half- 
sweep of the cold western sky. It means unlimited colored films for the 
vitagraph of consciousness. It means a whole wide world of possibilities 
for self-growth, instruction, pleasure, rest. 

There is a species of caterpillar which metamorphoses in one of 
two ways, according to sex. If it is a male, it sprouts wings, leaves 
the cocoon, and flies away over the green earth. It lights upon the 
buttercups. and daisies. It basks in the warm sunshine. It flutters with 
its kind in the zephyrs. It flirts with the sunbeams. For it, life is full 
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of warmth and light and color. But what is the fate of its sister, the 
female of the species? When her caterpillar days are over, life is done. 
She rolls herself up into her cocoon. Her beautiful hair falls off. Her 
feelers wither away. She becomes colorless, shapeless, inert, a piece 
of soft, white, animal substance, nothing more. The analogy is obvious. 
Like the male that flies away on wings is the mind of him who reads. 
Like the atrophied female in the cocoon is the mind of him to whom 
the world of literature is a closed book. 

Am I demanding too much of literature? Am I overdrawing the 
possibilities? I think not. It is not necessary to Lutherburbank the 
soul of the child, to accomplish the results I ask. In every child lie, 
latent, the potentialities. Let us but begin early enough. Let us use 
the means God has given us. And we shall find that we can illuminate 
with a myriad hues the dull foliage of a colorless imagination. We shall 
find that we can flavor with the tang of wine the insipid fruit of prosaic 
thought. But where are we to find the wizard to do all this? Teacher, 
is it you? 

Yes, teacher, it is you. But you cannot do it with your twice-a- 
week singing of songs. Planting potatoes or violets in a three-foot garden 
won't do it. Droning heavily through some old story won’t do it. 
Fishing for similies and metaphors won’t do it. Neither the musty ale 
of Sir Roger de Coverley nor the sour must of Doctor Johnson contains 
the necessary intoxicant. It can only be done when it is realized that 
the classroom is a place for creating emotional situations. It can only 
be done when the material for these situations is taken from the elemental 
literature of life. It can only be done when the sentiments of the child 
are drawn out and properly directed. It can only be done by a teacher 
who is herself a thing of feeling, and not of wood; by a teacher who 
carries her soul to class with her, and realizes that her imagination is 
her kingdom. 

The schoolroom is a conservatory where, too often, only vegetables 
grow. We need the vegetables, but let us have some flowers. The 
children sweat over the vegetable beds while the gardener watches the 
thermometer. Open the hothouse doors! Let in the breeze from the 
broad field of romance! Let the winged seeds fall among the turnips 
and cabbage! For from each will grow a flower among the coarse 
clods of fact. And this is the true romance. 
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DO YOU FAVOR PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINT- 
MENT OR ELECTION OF A STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION BY THE LEGISLATURE? WHY? 


HOULD California have a constitutionally safeguarded State 
S Board of Education or should the membership, salary, length of 

, term, number of members,—in fact everything, be left entirely 

to the sweet will of the Legislature? Under the Shanahan Amendment 

there might be one member of the State Board of Education or one 

hundred, or even more. The term might be ten minutes or ten years 

or terminate in the good old Jacksonian way with the incoming of each 

legislature. The annual salary might be anything from a cent up or 

from ten thousand dollars (or more) down. Could anything be more 

indefinite than the Shanahan plan? Could anything afford greater 

possibilities to the seasoned campaigner seeking to build up a political 

machine? As mothers, fathers, teachers, trustees, voters, read how 

leaders in the educational world size up the picturesquely political situa- 

tion that has been put forward in the Shanahan Amendment. This is 

how the question given above was answered: 

You have an honest and able Governor. Let him appoint your 
State Board of Education—T. E. Spencer, Prin. Irving School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

I believe in appointment by the Governor. People know where 
responsibility belongs.—Maude E. Drake, State Normal School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

The legislature is a political body, and such an arrangement would 
bring educational matters too close to politics:—Chas. A. Greathouse, 

State Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

I think the legislature has so many other interests that it would not ! 
give the subject the careful consideration it merits—John F. Sims, 
Pres. State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

I most emphatically would not favor having the State Board of | 
Education appointed by the legislature. Such a board would be 
absolutely controlled by the politicians —L. L. Wright, State Supt. of 
| Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

’ Such appointment in elections might and very probably would open 
the way for party or “‘political’’ influences and prejudices. Favoritism 
and popularity without regard to fitness would probably influence.— 
Wm. F. Cameron, Ashland, Ore. 


we 
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No. Too much politics, not enough definite responsibility. — 
John G. Thompson, Prin. State Normal, Fitchburg, Mass. 

I do not favor either appointment or election by the Legislature. 
This because the legislature will usually strengthen the political party 
of its color, if it can, in the election of the board.—Jas. S. Hofer, 
City Supt. of Schools, Tucumcari, N. Mex. 

No. The political element would be too prominent.—W. A. 
Baldwin, Prin. State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

Such a plan places the office too much in politics and would result 
in lobbying for votes. I rather favor the appointment by the Governor, 
or the ex-officio board which you now have.-—W. H. Jones, Editor 
Southern School News, Columbia, S. C. 

The legislature with its make-up as a purely political body will 
tend to tamper with educational matters which should have stability. 
Educational bodies and teachers touched by political desires will be at 
“‘outs’’ too often. Educators know the ground and will be listened to 
altogether too littl—H. E. Coblentz, So. Div. High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Not by the legislature because the selection will be subject to polit- 
ical pooling and that ought to be a crime when the interests of children 
are involved.—Frank B. Cooper, City Supt. of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Education is a public interest co-ordinate with that of legislation. 
The main outlines of the educational system of the state should, accord- 
ingly, be provided in the constitution of the state, and any provision 
which should make the general framework of that system dependent 
merely upon an act of the legislature, should be avoided.—Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, New York University. 

I do not believe that the amendment relative to the State Board of 
Education would be satisfactory. The fact that it could be changed 
every two years would prohibit any permanent plan of the Board being 
carried into execution. No board would care to inaugurate any far- 
reaching movement if there were no hopes of carrying it to a successful 
conclusion.—L. R. Alderman, Supt. Public Instruction, Salem, Ore. 

If a state board of education is to be provided I believe there 
should be appointment by the Governor. J believe it would be very 
rare that the kind of men one would desire to serve on the state board 
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could be induced to seek election at the hands of the legislature. The 
process of securing such a board is a selective one and the one who is in 
a position to investigate the field can make the best selections. This 
plan is best also, I believe, because it fixes responsibility.—Payson 
Smith, State Supt. of Schools, Augusta, Me. 

A state board of education should, in my judgment, be appointed 
by the governor, should not be too numerous, and should serve for 
terms so arranged that while one member of the board will go out of 
office each year, only a minority of the whole board will go out of office 
during the term of any given governor. The object of this arrangement 
is to provide a continuous educational policy for the state, to make 
possible the infusion of new blood and fresh ideas, and to prevent any 
individual governor from controlling the entire board for personal or 
political purposes.—Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The appointment or election of the State Board of Education as 
provided for in this amendment to your constitution is absolutely vicious. 
The present Board of Education is an excellent board, and I don’t see 
how it can be improved upon. Such a board is absolutely free from 
political control, while a board such as is suggested by the Shanahan 
Amendment to your constitution, would undoubtedly be subject to most 
vicious influences through its political nature and recurrent election by 
the legislature—Geo. L. Towne, Editor Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

It seems to me that it would be very unfortunate to leave it to the 
Legislature to appoint a State Board of Education. My opinion is 
that it would be better to have a state board of possibly seven members 
serving for seven years, one member going out of office each year, the 
vacancy to be filled by appointment by the Governor and confirmation 
by the Senate. It would probably be well to specify that not more than 
four members of the board should be of any one party. The Governor 
ought not to be a member of the board. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction might well be. I do not believe that the selections 
made by the State Legislature would usually be so good as the way I 
have suggested.—P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 
JOHN FRANKLIN ENGLE 
Placer County High School 


S the food in the stomach nourishes the body so knowledge is 
A the proper sustenance of the mind. The body that is improperly 
fed, or not fed at all, either loses its normal efficiency or else 
pines away. The mind that feeds upon the husks of knowledge or 
else fills itself with derivative facts, two removes or three removes from 
original first-hand knowledge, either loses its elasticity or else becomes 
a sickly image of its former self. Experimental knowledge growing 
out of trial and failure and success, and sometimes out of repeated trial 
and failure, is the costliest for mankind. To teach or to preach that 
each generation must rediscover for itself the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages, is to teach or to preach an absurdity and a denial of the only 
principle that makes cumulative human progress possible. Each 
generation must acquire for itself in the shortest time possible, and by 
the most direct and effective methods, the largest amount of knowledge 
possible. Knowledge is power; knowledge is also character. The bad 
man, the individual whose intellectual excess travels lines of seeming 
advantage to himself and of positive disadvantage to others, generally 
follows out a line of conduct bottomed upon a major premise beneath 
which lies ignorance. Displace this ignorance with enlightenment and 
you are likely to set in motion a chain of causation that will remake 
the man. 

The study of books is the shortest, the most efficient and the most 
rational way of acquiring knowledge in sufficient quantities to be 
effective. Principles and truths, that cost superior minds years of effort 
to discover and to state, are now printed in school books in such a 
manner that ordinary adolescents, attending ordinary high schools, and 
taught by ordinary instructors, can grasp them, assimulate them and 
make them their own in a few days or at most in a few weeks. 

City superintendents, and other school officials, who are willing to 
emasculate knowledge curriculums in order to square themselves with 
popular clamour, are, in my judgment, unfit to preside over the 
educational destinies of the children of a democracy. 

The purpose then of the public schools should be, in the shortest 
time possible and by means of the very best methods, permanently to 
lodge in the minds of the children the largest amounts possible of 
fundamental knowledge. 
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When it comes to lodging fundamental knowledge in the minds of 
children and adolescents, they, the children and the adolescents, should 
not be consulted. They should simply be required to obey. 

Fundamental knowledge is both universal and practical. It touches 
every life and may on occasion be used for gaining a livelihood, for 
moral uplift or for pure enjoyment. 

When we get back to fundamentals in education then the advent 
of industrial democracy will be made possible. 


MORE WESTERN ASSOCIATION 


FWNHE list of leaders whose names appear in the symposium of 
T last month is by no means inclusive. Every mail brings additional 

assurance of co-operation from men and women throughout the 
West. Note the following excerpts: 

I am in hearty accord with the sentiment of organization of a 
Western Educational Association—W. E. Harmon, Supt. Public 
Instruction, Helena, Mont. 

Anything I can do to assist along this line will be cheerfully done.— 
A. J. Matthews, Pres. State Normal School, Tempe, Ariz. 

It seems to me that such a meeting would fill an important need.— 
James A. Blaisdell, Pres. Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

I favor the formation of the Western Association.—Frank Rigler, 
Supt. Schools, Portland, Ore. 

The agricultural college and experiment station men of the West 
have felt the need of a Western Association to supplement the work 
of the National Agricultural College and Experiment Station Associa- 
tion, and have repeatedly discussed the propriety of effecting a suitable 
organization.—John A. Widtsoe, President Agricultural College of 
Utah, Logan, Utah. 

I believe the Western Association of educators would be very 
instrumental in crystallizing sentiment and practice in accordance with 
the spirit of progress and industry of the West. I hope such an 
association may be formed and wish it every degree of prosperity.— 
John W. Gilmore, President The College of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
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I would like to see the association big enough and broad enough to 
“bring in” the members of boards of education and trustees of all 
schools, public and private, and as well, boards of control of the higher 
institutions. —Mathonihah Thomas, member Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City. 

Now while there may be a legitimate field and a particular work 
for a Western Association, I do not think that the average teacher, 
principal, or superintendent would care to take, in addition to his 
other duties, a very serious interest therein—Albert J. Roberts, Prin- 
cipal High School, Helena, Mont. 

The school men and women of the Pacific Coast should swing 
into line with the general movement in commercial circles for closer 
relations, mutual help and co-operation by organizing an Inter-State 
Association. Affiliation with the existing state associations, if wisely 
planned, would give enthusiasm and strength to the general organ- 
ization.—Duncan MacKinnon, Supt. Schools, San Diego, Cal. 

I shall be glad to do anything in my power to further the good 
work.—Jno. Milne, Supterintendent, Albuquerque, N. M. 

A “‘getting together’ of those who belong to great geographical 
sections where industrial and social interests are similar is the charac- 
teristic of the progressive movement of to-day.—Sara L. Dole, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

It should emphasize and solve the educational and industrial prob- 
lems that are special to the West, and in doing this it ought not to 
lessen the interest and activity of the Western educators in the National 
Association.—J. T. Hammond, member Board of Education, Salt 
Lake City. 

Let us have the Western Association if possible. There will be 
much inspiration in such an organization—G. E. Anderson, Deputy 
State Supt. for Dist. No. 1, Nevada. 

Anything I can do to boost the movement, kindly advise me.— 
Elmer L. Cave, Supt. of Schools, Bellingham, Wash. 

I desire to go on record in favor of organizing a Western 
Association. Let this good work be done.—A. C. Nelson, Supt. 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I am in favor of a Western Association, if distances do not forbid 
attendance except in localities in which meeting is held.—Frank B. 
Cooper, Supt. Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
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VENTILATION 
H. M. Resox 


Santa Monica 


Superintendent’s Office, March 5, 1912. 





To Teachers: 

Much has been said this year about ventilation, and I am sure the 

schoolrooms have been better ventilated this year than heretofore; yet 
ventilation will always be a matter requiring special attention. 
i The weather this school year has been especially favorable to good 
ventilation. A change in the weather has now occurred, and it is 
probable that we shall have more humidity, and that there will be 
more foggy days during the spring than there were in the past two 
months. 

It is impossible for any one to give specific directions intended to 
. cover the ventilation of all the schoolrooms of the city. [he ventilation 
of each schoolroom must be solved by the teacher. 

Some teachers seem to succeed in regulating ventilation by the 
opening of windows much easier than others, and in allowing freedom 
on the part of their pupils in expressing personal wishes. It is always 
desirable to have children feel that they are at liberty to go to the 
cloakroom for a sweater or cloak, if they feel the need of a wrap, or 
to feel as free to express their personal feelings in regard to the condition 
of the schoolroom as if they were in a well-regulated home. 

The spirit of restriction and suppression in the schoolroom is not 
evidence of successful discipline. It may secure a teacher's standard 
of order, but it has no particular educative value, and when it touches 
the physical comfort and welfare of the child, it may work a positive 
injury. 

Pupils in school, like older people in a larger government, thrive 
better where there is the spirit of liberty and not the spirit of suppression. 
The spirit of suppression in the schoolroom is like the spirit of oppression 
in the world outside. 

There can be no reasonable objection to a child wearing a wrap 
in the schoolroom if the child sits near the window and the child’s 
condition, or the condition of the weather, would suggest that the child 
will be more comfortable by wearing the wrap. Neither can there 
be any good reason why a child sitting near a window and being 
uncomfortable, should not exchange seats with ‘another child who is 
willing to exchange, and can sit with perfect comfort in front of the 
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open window. Also there may be a day on which a child cannot 
with safety sit by an open window, when the same child can with 
perfect safety sit by an open window on other days. ‘The child's 
immediate condition and comfort must ever be the guide. 

These suggestions are made in no way complaining of the care 
which teachers have been exercising in the matter of ventilation, but 
in recognition that in many cases there is opportunity for more care, 
and in the hope that they may be of service in prompting teachers to 
carry out the best plan of ventilation possible in each room. 


A BOY, AND NEVER OWNED A DOG? 
' SAMUEL BAUMANN 
Long Beach, California. 


BOY, and never owned a dog? What a fathomless void must 
fill his childhood and youth! 

Between growing up in the country and growing up in the 
city there is such a vast difference that if one familiar with both were 
asked: “‘Is life worth living?’’ he would answer: “In the one case, 
yes; in the other, no!’’ Contrast the inexhaustible wealth of material 
in field and forest, mountain and valley and stream, for health, growth 
and development of mind and body, with that of the paved street, the 
city block and the tenement house. Contrast in the one case the endless 
opportunity for wholesale activity and athletic sports and contests, and 
the constant employment of every faculty, that will develop brain and 
brawn, with the theatre and the narrow line of work, that may be 
taken up, in shop and factory, store or office, and that, moreover, indoors. 
Contrast the great farm home with the city mansion, or the common 
one in the country with the rented one in town. Witness the effect 
on a big, strong, healthy boy from the boundless sheep range, where 
daybreak was his rising hour, when on moving to town, seven o'clock, and 
on Sunday mornings even ten o'clock still finds him in bed. See the 
struggle that goes on in the soul of a charming, big girl from the 
mountains of the West when, to complete her education, she is taken. 
to the city. Here she is to give up horseback riding and settle down to 
confinement indoors and be bound by the innumerable, meaningless 
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conventions brought down from the middle ages. Might not the state 
well afford to make the schools of the country equal, or even superior 
to those of the city? 

Thanks to the efficient work of the agricultural department of the 
government, the farmer’s occupation has won more and more the respect 
of all the American people, and we are led to believe, now and then, 
by newspaper and magazine articles, that the movement of young people 
cityward is at an end, and even, that the tables are about to turn. To 
the careful observer, however, it must be clear that no such change 
has taken place. On the other hand, the prosperity of the farmer has 
made it possible for him, more than ever, to send his children away to 
school, and it is the rare exception for these boys and girls after their 
graduation from college, or even the city high school, to return to the 
farm, to make farming their life work. Nowhere, as yet, have our 
agricultural schools, or courses in agriculture caused city boys to choose 
farming as an occupation. And if perchance, one has gotten such a 
notion, his first summer’s experience on the farm has always definitely 
settled the matter otherwise. Ever afterward any position or “job” 
was preferable, if for no other reason than that working hours were 
shorter, and there was always a show to go to in the evening. A strange 
fact it is, that few if any ‘boys raised in town, ever can make a success 
of farming, while the farm has constantly to supply the city with its 
best blood, its most successful men and women, these again in turn, after 
a few generations, making room for others. 

With our increasing urban population, we are then getting more 
and more young people, who know little or nothing of country life. 
On first thought, that may seem of little consequence, since none are 
likely ever to make their home in the country. On closer reflection, 
however, we are led to think how the cities have been put to their 
wits’ end to supply wholesome activity and amusement for their children 
and young people. We remember how the schools have introduced 
athletics with a vengeance, only to find, after a brief period of high 
hope, nearly every form of athletics running wild and beyond all control, 
and even usurping the place of the work for which primarily, schools 
are supposed to be established. And especially, when it is impressed 
upon one, what a very large percentage of city boys and young men 
live immorally, there can no longer be any doubt in one’s mind but 
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that the conditions surrounding youth are, to say the least, unfavorable 
to the right kind of development and not conducive to proper restraint. 

After all, can anything else be expected than perverted tastes, 
energy wrongly directed and immoral living of a boy or young man 
who has been robbed of all the natural food that goes to make the life 
of a boy? Isn’t it a tragedy for a boy never to have owned a dog, 
to have grown up without having taken care of horses and cattle, without 
the birds and other wild animals about him, without becoming familiar 
in the most natural manner with the way in which all life is reproduced, 
born and cared for, without sowing, planting and reaping? ‘These are 
the things of never failing interest to all boys, and girls as well. Here 
is room for activity without end. Can a boy be a real boy and grow 
up to be a man in the full meaning of that term, disinherited of this, 
his rightful heritage? Have city people any right to have children? 
Is not race suicide better than raising boys to no purpose ? 

By eternal vigilance we may be able to raise some kinds of trees 
in our cities, but in the forest they grow to perfection, almost, without 
care. Big strong timbers we never get from even the best trees grown 
on the street or within the confines of any city and our fine grained woods 
and great sound logs come from the depth of the forest. 


The report of the National Committee of Fifteen on Geometry 
Syllabus, which has been under consideration for nearly three years, 
has finally been published in a pamphlet of 80 pages and is ready for 
distribution to teachers of geometry, and all others interested. This 
report was prepared under the joint auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathematical and Natural Sciences and the 
National Education Association. Copies may be secured gratis upon 
application to the Commissioner of Education, Department of the 


Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Professor Angus L. Cavanagh, Clyde M. Westcott, and Harry La 
V. Twining, heads of the respective Physics Departments in High, 
Hollywood, and Polytechnic High Schools of Los Angeles, have just 
published a Physics Laboratory Manual. It is a separate leaf book 
with covers of bristol board. The problems and directions are on 
one side, the opposite side being blank. The price, including 
cover, is 75c. The problems are well chosen, are clearly stated and 
the sequence excellent. The exercises following the experiment are sug- 
gestive. The diagrams are helpful. 
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POINTS ON SCHOOL LAW 
EpwarD HyaTT 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE only way one can lug a frivolous story into the correct and 

- scholarly atmosphere of this journal is to put it under a solemn 

heading. When the editor and the manager called upon me 
to suggest the juicy and fascinating title found above as the proper 
thing for a personage of proper dignity and weight, I could only yield 
to their very seductive ways and agree to do whatever they wished. 
It is my understanding, however, that they never have the patience to 
read more than two or three lines of the articles themselves, and that 
one is safe if the headlines are orthodox; so here goes for a little 
tale for the boys and girls of the geography class, more particularly the 
boys and girls who live in the interior counties of California. 

Some time ago, while visiting schools in Mendocino County, I 

stayed over night in Mendocino City, a prosperous town on our rough 
and foggy and rocky and stormy western coast. My room in the hotel 
looked out upon the main street of the village. At daybreak an uneasy 
sound mingled with my dreams, gradually becoming a little more distinct. 
At last I sat up in bed and listened. It was some cow or ox or heifer in 
distress. “‘Boo-o! Boo-o! Boo-o! Boo-o!”’ it said. And in a little 
time the agonized accents came again: “Boo-o! Boo-o! Boo-o! 
Boo-o!”’ 

The poor creature was evidently just across the street, and in 
serious trouble. I climbed out of bed, and popped my head out of the 
window, ready to give the alarm, but the street was deserted in the 
early morning fog. A barn and corral could be seen not far away. 

Again the distressful ““Boo-o! Boo-o! Boo-o! Boo-o!”’ sounded, 
but I could not see the unfortunate bovine at all. She was plainly right 
there, perhaps in the corral behind the shed or else in the barn. Every 
few seconds the hopeless bellow would be repeated, but try as I would 
I could not see the animal itself nor anyone to send to its aid. 

What was left to do but to go back to bed? 

At breakfast I inquired about the miserable beast across the street. 

““Oh,”” was the reply. “That's the fog horn on Point Arena, four 
or five miles away.” 

But it was not the stranger alone who was completely fooled by the 
fog horn. ‘The jolly butcher told me, amid guffaws of laughter, that 
when the horn started, a year or two ago, old Mr. Simpson toddled all | 
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over town the first morning, anxiously inquiring of the bystanders 
“Have you folks seen anything of Heezer’s bull? I can hear him all 
the time, but I can’t find him.” 

Afterward I drove out with Superintendent Babcock, four long, 
sandy miles, to see the lighthouse and the fog horn on the outermost 
nose of the cape. Att every hour of the day and night a keeper is on 
duty to warn the ships at sea that there stands Point Arena. In clear 
weather a light shines out; in fog, the agonized cow repeats her dole- 
ful complaint every half minute during all the times when the keeper 
cannot see at least five miles to sea. Every fog horn up and down the 
coast has its own half-minute arrangement of signal—a certain number 
of notes, each of a certain length; and a certain number of intervals, 
each of a certain length. These are all printed in a book, which is 
carried by every ship in these waters. So when the lonesome skipper 
out at sea in blackest night and densest fog hears a horn in front, 
behind, or on either side—he has only to take out his watch, time the 
blasts, look in his book—and lo, he knows where he is and where lies 
danger, where the path of safety! 

So much for my poor, old cow in distress. Try the story on the 
geography class some day when you are having trouble to interest the 
youngsters in the capes of the Pacific Coast. 


On May 3d the Hotel St. Mark in Alameda was the scene 
of a banquet in honor of C. W. Childs, whose fifty years of service 
in the schools of this State, his friends were privileged to celebrate 
with him. Other guests of honor were Volney Rattan and J. W. 
Anderson. ‘Toastmaster P. M. Fisher called upon the three guests 
and H. C. Petray, J. C. Gilson, James E. Addicott and Robert 
Edgar, who responded duly. Mr. Childs’ first charge in California 
was in Coloma, El Dorado county. After a varied experience 
he accepted appointment in the State Normal at San Jose, where 
he served for many years as teacher and president. May he live many 
years and afford his friends the pleasure of again honoring him. 


The school farm of 27 acres at Bakersfield is the scene of great 
activity. The agricultural department of the Kern Co. High School, 
under direction of Mr. H. F. Tout, is pushing rapidly to the front. 
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COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS EM- 
PLOYED, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT PER TEACHER 
AND COST PER PUPIL ENROLLED IN THE GRAM- 
MAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN CITIES WITH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


Jos Woop, Jr. 
Statistician, Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 





Average Cost per 
Name of City Total No. Teachers Enrollment Pupil on 

Enrollment Employed per Teacher Enrollment 

San PYGmcisco . .ccccee 46,649 1,059 44 $34.42 
if eS are 42,976 1,068 40 38.44 
Ce o.- Sac enacaceoes 19,065 461 41 48.26 
et See ack wceewkenus 5,442 128 43 29.51 
WNINONO « -canscansuces 5,377 163 33 41.32 
Sacramento . .cccceces 5,129 160 32 51.11 
WE ss  weniedcadevewna 4,743 120 38 34.68 
Ce BOR: 0.5s seis concde 4,484 114 39 32.08 
PEREGO 5.62 eseaernses 4,194 148 29 58.75 
EO TOREE “hckccccces 3,521 100 35 38.74 
MOOG. xbeeccecsenne 3,178 96 33 33.50 
OED oa. dae ado dnaee 2,982 81 37 39.96 
TEVONNND 2. hikes ecwacus 2,218 68 33 33.71 
PORMOPMIIEN é.. 0 kc cdcces« 2,110 49 43 26.30 
San Bernardino ....... 2,077 58 36 31.26 
Ch c Haciceee cee eeds 1,831 40 46 24.92 
WONG. 4: 6bsusitsnwees 1,808 59 31 42.53 
ere eee 1,646 45 36 31.50 
I isk oes wecen 1,504 40 38 27.07 
a re 1,471 44 34 32.32 
Santa Barbara ........ 1,460 48 30 39.24 
Weel 2. cbkehsacskanes 1,377 35 39 30.00 
Santa Monica ......... 1,346 43 31 40.91 
SE eee owe dads 1,346 36 37 30.39 
pO ee reer 1,030 24 43 27.41 
er err ree 910 22 41 28.04 
San Luis Obispo ...... 777 20 38 24.76 
a ar 679 18 38 34.50 
PERG. DAO seceess nceuws 586 19 31 40.07 
CONOO 5 weecerévindins 582 16 36 23.76 
Perr rere reer 531 15 35 30.93 
San Buenaventura .... 459 14 33 34.20 
Pe eee 345 11 31 44.94 
OGG . oiivexaewes 173,833 4,422 Av. 40 Av. $35.14 


It will be noticed that the cities are arranged in the order of the enroll- 
ment of children. Column 1 gives the total enrollment in the elementary 
schools in the cities with Boards of Education and City Superintendents. 
Column 2 gives the number of teachers employed for the year closing 
June 30, 1911. Column 3 gives the average number of pupils enrolled per 
teacher in such cities, and Column 4 gives the average cost per pupil in the 
elementary schools not including cost of buildings in such cities. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MORAL EDUCATION ~ 


The Committee on Moral Education, through its chairman, Mrs. 
Clara Martin Partridge of Berkeley. presented a most comprehensive 
report. A report of the sub-committee ‘headed by Principal Noel H. 
Garrison of the Stockton High School, was most illuminating. Lack 
of space prevents giving these reports in detail. The recommendations 
of the committee and the attitude of the members upon each proposition 
here follow: 

The Committee chairman says: 


With his (Mr. Garrison’s) report and the results of my own 
investigations as a basis, I prepared the recommendations noted below 
and sent out a copy to each of the members of the General Committee, 
asking them to write “‘yes’’ or “‘no’’ after each and return to me signed, 
so that the Council might have some idea of the attitude of the different 
members upon each. 

The response to this request is as follows: 

Recommendation No. I—For, 7. 

Recommendation No. I]—For, 3; last paragraph, |; against, |; 
doubtful, 1. 

Recommendation No. I]]—For, 7, Mr. Rugh provisionally. 

Recommendation No. [V—For, 6; against, 1. 

Recommendation No. V—For, 5; against, 1; doubtful, 1. 

Recommendation No. VI—For, 7. 

Recommendation No. VII—For, 7. 


I. The Committee on Moral- Education recommends that the 
principles of Moral Education laid down by Dr. John Dewey be 
adopted as the governing principles of public school work in moral 
training. This means that the committee recommends that there should 
be definite “instruction about morals” and ample opportunity provided 
for the “exercise of social intelligence, social power and social interest.”’ 

II. In order that instruction shall be definite and systematic, we 
recommend that a course of study be prepared for California, the 
basis of such course to be that prepared for the National Education 
Association in 1911 by Superintendent J. W. Carr, of Bayonne, N. J. 
We further recommend that the committee having this in charge be 
composed of people who practice rather than theorize, and that to their 
assistance they call workers with moral delinquents in order that our 
work in morals shall be positive and constructive rather than remedial. 
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III. Recognizing that the opportunities for the exercise of “‘social 
intelligence, social power and social interest’’ be in the following school 


activities we recommend that the proposed courses of study shall provide 
for them in appropriate grades and through the high school. We 
recommend that the Legislative Committee of the Council secure 
enactment where necessary. 

A. Playground contests with expert supervision. 

B. Student associations for the consideration of Art, Music, 
Literature, the Drama, Debating, Civics and Play not provided for by 
the activities in A. 

C. School City Government. 

D. School Gardening. 

IV. We recommend that the Legislative Committee take steps 
to bring about the right to use the Bible without comment in school 
exercises. We recommend to the Legislative Committee careful consid- 
eration of the suggestions made by Messrs. Garrison and Williams 
on the accompanying report from sub-committee No. I. 

V. We find that the teaching body has a vague idea of the 
nature of moral training in the public schools. We therefore recom- 
mend that the California Council of Education request the Normal 
Schools of the State to establish a training course in Ethics and Morals 
which shall equip teachers as experts in this branch. We feel it is 
quite as imperative as training for folk-dancing and club swinging. 

VI. We recommend to the Council that it prepare and present 
a resolution to the press of California asking it to eliminate from its 
news columns and illustrations all matter that is destructive of moral 
tone in a community, and pledging to all papers, according to this 
request, the endorsement of the Council and the bodies it represents. 

VII. Believing that the rapidly growing tendency of the school to 
assume the functions of the home is detrimental to the moral welfare of 
the State, we recommend that the Council of Education go upon record 
as committed to the policy of conserving the home, supporting all 
movements which tend to put back into the home and keep there the 
activities so essential to the moral soundness of the individual and of the 
community. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLAYGROUNDS 


HE Report of the Committee on Playgrounds, with Principal 

W. M. Mackay of the Chico High School, as chairman, was 

adopted. Detailed information was received from thirteen Cali- 
fornia cities, from eight normal schools in Washington and California, 
from Washington University at Seattle, from Stanford and Berkeley, 
and from several training schools. The resume and recommendations of 
the committee follow: 

It is clearly seen that the development of the playground and 
recreation movement in the principal cities and* towns of California has 
come through several different agencies, the chief of which are as 
follows: 

1. Private Association Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. 

2. Municipal Commission—Playgrounds Commissions. 

3. School Systems. 

The private association is rapidly passing out of existence as an 
active force in this development. The municipal commission idea is 
growing stronger and stronger, and is rapidly developing into the 
larger idea of the public Recreation Commission. The most remark- 
able feature of the whole development of the past three years, however, 
has been the sudden awakening of the school systems of the various 
cities and towns, and even of the rural districts of the State. There 
are several reasons for this and the prospect is that the school system 
is likely to be the dominant factor in the playground development of 
the future in all except the very largest cities, and even in these the 
backbone of a system of municipal playgrounds will be the school play- 
grounds. With the rapid development of the school house as a social, 
civic, recreative center for the people, the importance of the school 
house as a factor in the playground and public recreation scheme of a 
city or town or a country district takes on still greater significance. 

Aside from the social possibilities of the school playground and 
school building, to educators the educational power of organized plays 
and games in relation to physical growth, mental development and 
character building is too perfect a force to be longer neglected as a 
vital part of the educational system. Some of the needs of the play- 
ground movement in relation to the schools in California to-day, are: 

1. A better understanding on the part of school workers and of 
patrons of the movement and its significance as an educational power 
and as a great constructive social force. 
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Therefore the committee recommends that continual agitation and 
instruction be kept up, educating the people in every community as far 
as possible, as to playgrounds and their value. They should be made 
the subject of discussion in institutes, clubs, parent teacher associations, 
commercial bodies, etc.; and of articles in the newspapers and educa- 
tional journals. 

2. Teachers prepared to act as leaders in plays and games with 
the children. Few of the teachers now in the schools of the State 
are so prepared. 

Therefore the committee recommends that every State normal be 
urged to include in its courses of instruction a course in Organized 
Plays and Games, both theoretical and practical. 

3. Professional play and recreation leaders are in great demand 
by Municipal Commissions and as heads of Physical Education depart- 
ments in School Systems, but thus far no school of higher education has 
met this need. 

The Committee therefore recommends that the State University be 
urged to establish a course in the theory and practice of plays and 
games and public recreation, sufficiently comprehensive to train students 
for a professional career as directors, and supervisors of Playground 
and Public Recreation Systems and as supervisors and directors in 
School Systems. 

4. The small areas of school grounds in many communities is a 
great handicap to developing a system of organized plays and games 
in the schools. This same condition has also militated against the 
practical carrying out of farm garden work. Many school houses are 
now being erected upon plots of ground entirely inadequate for the 
proper expression of the play life of the children. 

In order to remedy this defect in the future the Committee recom- 
mends that some appropriate legislation be enacted as speedily as possi- 
ble, setting up a minimum area upon which a school house may be 
located. It would seem that in all rural districts, towns and small 
cities this minimum should not be less than two or three acres, while in 
large cities the minimum should be 100 sq. ft. per child. The maxi- 


mum in all cases should be without limit, as the larger space the better. 
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Note:—It is worthy of record that at a recent meeting of the 
Supervisors’ Association of Los Angeles County this resolution was 
passed: 

“Build no more school buildings in Los Angeles County on less 
than five acres of ground, so there may be sufficient playgrounds.” 

5. Perhaps one of the greatest needs of the movement in this State 
at this time, is the need of careful, intensive, scientific study and collec- 
tion of data relative to the development in all its phases. It has been 
eight years since the first Playground Commission was established by a 
municipality in this State. Within that time the movement has spread 
with remarkable rapidity and has taken many different forms. Within 
that time has developed the large idea of Public Recreation involving 
the question of proper opportunities for the right use of leisure not only 
of the children but of all the people. The schools are looming large 
in ‘this new idea, but certainly no one is prepared to state with surety 
just what form of organization can handle this new form of public 
activity. All the facts need to be collected and studied. 

If the various phases of the field of Physical Education are not 
to be neglected in this State the responsibility for their development 
should be vested in a definitely organized body of earnest and intelli- 
gent people. The objects of such a body should be to awaken a wider 
and more intelligent interest in physical education, to acquire and dis- 
seminate knowledge concerning it, to labor for the improvement and 
extension of playgrounds, gymnastics, games and athletics, to provide 
opportunities for discussing the relation of hygiene to the field of educa- 
tion, to provide opportunities for discussing the function of the school 
department in organizing public recreation, and to bring within the 
reach of the teachers of this State the best the world has to offer along 
these various lines. 

In order that these aims may be realized the Committee recom- 
mends that a separate department be organized in each division of the 
California Teachers’ Association, to be known as the Department of 
Physical Education, and that the organization be perfected under the 
following subdivisions: 

Subdivision I. Department of Gymnastic Instruction, having to 
co with Gymnastic Instruction for Educational, Hygienic and Cor- 
rective purposes. 
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Subdivision II. Department of Playgrounds, having to do with 
organized play and educational athletics throughout the period of 
immaturity. 

Subdivision III. Department of Hygiene, having to do with all 
phases of school hygiene: instruction and supervision. 

Subdivision IV. Department of Public Recreation, having to do 
with the organization and administration of public recreation so far as it 
relates to the Department of Education. 

The Committee further recommends that official recognition be 
given this department and that adequate time be provided on the 
programs of the various conventions and institutes throughout the State. 

The Committee therefore recommends that a State Playground 
and Public Recreation Commission be created for the purpose of study- 
ing the movement in all its phases and of making such recommendations 
as the facts warrant. Furthermore, that this Commission be a composite 
body, composed of individuals representing the educational point of view, 
the social point of view, and the municipal, and others not committed 
to either. 


REPORT OF COMMITTTEE ON BETTER SUPERVISION 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Committee through its Chairman, Supt. E. W. Lindsay of 
Fresno county, submitted the recommendations which follow. The 
report was received and the Committee continued: 

1. That the office of County Superintendent of Schools be made 
appointive. The appointment to be made for a period of not less than 
four years by a County Board elected at the time school trustees are 
elected. 

2. That the County Superintendent of Schools shall have the 
power to veto the appointment of teachers. 

3. That the County Superintendent of Schools shall have power 
to appoint deputies both clerical and supervisorial, the number of the 
latter to be based on the number of teachers in the county. 

4. That the salaries of said Superintendent and Supervising 
Deputies be equal to those paid for corresponding work in cities. 
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5. That in counties employing a certain number of teachers 
instructing along agricultural or vocational lines, that at least one specialist 
be employed for the work of supervision for such school. 

6. That the County Superintendent of Schools and the Super- 
vising Deputies do the work that is at present done by the County Board 
of Education and that that Board as now constituted be abolished. 

7. That we endeavor to have laws enacted as soon as possible 
giving advantages to Union School Districts. 

8. That for the purpose of determining the number of Super- 
vising Deputies, school districts or Union districts employing supervising 
principals shall not be counted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Supt. Alfred Roncovieri of San Francisco, as chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Education, submitted the following. The 
Council, after receiving the report, voted to continue the Committee. 

The Committee on Industrial Education has held no session since 
the last meeting of the Council, for the reason that several of the 
members reside at such distances from one another that it is difficult for 
them to assemble. I have corresponded with the various members of 
the Committee, and particularly have consulted with Mr. Harris 
Weinstock, who was chairman of the Committee last year. The latter 
two of us agree that the best action that can now be taken will be to 
amend the act that was introduced at the last session of the Legislature 
creating a State Commission of Industrial Education and providing for 
its organization, its powers, duties, etc. For a clearer understanding 
of the recommendation, a brief historical review of the work of the 
Committee to date will be helpful. 

The original committee, appointed by the California Teachers’ 
Association in 1909, worked during the year 1910, and presented its 
conclusions and findings to the Legislature in the concrete shape of a 
measure known as Senate Bill No. 411. This bill did not get any 
further than the Senate Committee on Education. Unknown to 
Mr. Harris Weinstock and to myself, and to some other members of 
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TO CIRCULATORS AND SIGNERS 





our Committee, some one prepared a substitute for Senate Bill No. 411, 
which also was introduced under the title ‘““Committee Substitute Bill 
for Senate Bill No. 411,’ by Senator Strobridge, and was finally 
adopted in the Senate March 21, 1911, and reached the Governor for 
his signature. No one seems to know how the Committee Substitute 
for Senate Bill No. 411 came into existence. It differs in many respects 
from Senate Bill 411. The bill was pocketed by the Governor. On 
inquiry, the Governor stated to Mr. Weinstock that he had withheld 
his signature for the reason that the bill contained legal defects, and 
further that even though it had. been in perfect form, he could not 
sign it in view of the doubtful condition of the revenues of the State 
under the new constitutional amendment regarding taxation. 

When the members of the Committee have studied both forms of 
the bill carefully, I shall call a meeting at which it is hoped that we 
may decide on a form of bill which will give satisfaction to all inter- 
ested. This will be accomplished prior to the next meeting of the 
Council, at which time a complete report will be rendered. I have 
compared very carefully these two bills and believe that the Committee 
Substitute contains material of much value. I therefore, not speaking 
for the Committee,—for the reasons given above,—believe that the 
worthy features of the two bills should be incorporated into one, and 
the consolidated measures be introduced at the session of the Legisla- 
ture next spring. I may also state that Mr. Weinstock concurs in this 
opinion. 


TO CIRCULATORS AND SIGNERS OF THE PETITION 


1. Any voter, man or woman, registered since January |, 1912, 
may sign and circulate the petition. 

2. The circulator must see the voter sign the petition. The 
signature should be made with ink or with indelible pencil. 

3. Each signer must give his or her address and should give his 
or her voting precinct. If the signer is in doubt as to the name or 
number of his or her precinct, the same may be supplied at head- 
quarters. 


4. The circulator of each petition must verify the same under 
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oath. The officer who administers the oath must do so without charge. 
The oath may be taken at headquarters. 


5. In each county all petitions must be sent to some one person 
at a central headquarters. After the signed petitions have been re- 
ceived at headquarters the same must be filed with the County Clerk. 
The filing date must be the same in all counties. The date will be 
announced later. 


6. Circulators will please file their petitions with the County 
Superintendents of Schools of their respective counties, except in the 
counties named below, where the petitions should be filed with the 
gentlemen named below: 

Colusa County, Geo. W. Moore, Colusa, Cal. 

Riverside County, A. N. Wheelock, Riverside, Cal. 

San Diego County, Duncan MacKinnon, San Diego, Cal. 

San Joaquin County, Noel H. Garrison, Stockton, Cal. 

Santa Barbara County, F. M. Fultz, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Tulare County, Chas. T. Conger, Porterville, Cal. 

7. Additional copies of the petition may be obtained from those 
named above, from County Superintendents in other counties or from 


Supt. Mark Keppel, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AST February the “1915’" Club was formed in Oakland to 
L study “how to study educational exhibits.’’ Various phases of 
educational exhibits have since been considered at the monthly 
meetings of the Club. Some time ago Jas. A. Barr, Secretary of the 
California Teachers’ Association, was invited to prepare a tentative 


plan for California’s educational exhibit for the Panama-Pacific Ex- . 


position. The meeting of the Club to consider Mr. Barr’s report was 
held in San Francisco on May I 1th. The meeting was largely attended 
as a general invitation to be present had been sent to the school leaders 
throughout the State. The conference was presided over by Dr. A. F. 
Lange of the University of California. 
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A LIVE DISCUSSION 


Mr. Barr discussed the value of school exhibits generally and gave 
a detailed statement of just what the exhibit should be and how it 
should be collected. He took a strong stand against “‘embalmed” 
written work and held that the exhibit should consist largely of real 
children doing real school work. The discussion was led by T. L. 
Heaton, who said he had come to criticise any exhibit but was prepared 
to endorse and work for an exhibit showing “educational processes” in 
a model school building. Supt. J. W. Frick of Oakland favored a 
special building with little written work. C. W. Childs, in a par- 
ticularly happy vein, told of his experiences with educational exhibits at 
Seattle and Portland. Principal James Ferguson thought the model 
school building should be a permanent building erected on grounds 
owned by the city. Deputy Supt. A. C. Barker of Oakland endorsed 
the exhibit idea for 1915 with the proviso that it honestly show real 
educational processes. Principal Joseph O’Connor favored a perma- 
nent model building with class demonstrations. Among others who 
took part in the discussion were C. E. Rugh, T. J. Penfield, F. H. 
Meyer, J. T. Preston, Geo. L. Sackett, J. B. Davidson, E. M. Cox, 
Jas. E. Addicott, C. L. McLane and A. J. Cloud. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 


A committee will be appointed to take up at once with both the 
Exposition and State authorities plans for a great educational exhibit 
in 1915. The following are brief extracts from Mr. Barr’s report:* 

In the words of President Chas. C. Moore, the exhibit “‘should 
be different.” The “‘embalmed”’ written work, so prominent a feature 
at past expositions, should be reduced to a minimum. Aan effort should 
be made to have the exhibit one of actual processes, illustrating the 
course of study and the administration of the schools in all their details. 


MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING ON EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


A model school building, planned by a commission of architects 
and educational experts, should be erected on the exposition grounds. 
If funds are not available for a permanent building, a temporary 

*Copies of the full report will be mailed on application to the 
News until the edition is exhausted. 
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structure could be erected. The building, however, should stand as a 
model as to plan, heating, lighting, ventilation, laboratories, shops for 
industrial work, equipment, etc. The commission should equip the 
building so that those who visit the exposition may have the best expert 
judgment as to just what equipment a modern school should have, 
whether furniture, apparatus, laboratories, manual training, cooking, 
sewing, etc., with an exact idea of the cost. 


CLASSES AT WORK 


The atmosphere of an international exposition is such that it 
would not be advisable to try to show classes at work along all lines. 
However, such lines as the kindergarten, manual training, cooking, 
sewing, music, drawing, penmanship, laboratory work and _ physical 
culture, would readily lend themselves to class demonstration. Many 
of the cities, counties and institutions of California are specializing on 
certain school lines, especially of industrial work. Arrangements could 
be made for classes, in turn, to come to San Francisco during the 
exposition period, and demonstrate the value of special lines of work 
emphasized by any city, county or institution. In this way classes 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, Stockton, 
Berkeley, Riverside, Fresno, Sacramento, Alameda, Santa Barbara, 
San Jose, Santa Cruz, Chico and other communities and _ institutions 
might in turn demonstrate class work along any line as arranged with 
the educational expert and advisory committee in charge. Opportunity 
should also be provided for such class demonstration from the schools 
of other states. 


THE PHYSICAL CHILD 


A systematic effort should be made to show what California is 
doing to improve the physical child. The exhibit in this line should 
show the state laws along the line of health supervision, and the work 
being done in Los Angeles, Oakland and other cities with departments 
of health supervision or medical inspection. Charts showing tests 
made and the results secured should be a feature of the exhibit. 


ARRANGE FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE FESTIVALS 


The work should include class demonstrations of organized play, 
of folk dancing and of the various types of physical culture in vogue 
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in the various school systems of the state. During the exposition period 
one or more festivals should be arranged to give practical demonstra- 
tions of the work. 


MODEL SCHOOL GARDEN AND EXPERIMENT STATION FOR 
EXPOSITION 


A model school garden and agricultural experiment station should 
be on the exposition grounds as an important element of the California 
school exhibit. This should be arranged jointly by the educational 
expert and advisory committee in charge in conjunction with the 
College of Agriculture of the University of California. Arrangements 
should be made to have the school garden and experiment station open 
daily with classes at work throughout the winter-to-winter life of the 


Exposition, from February 20th to December 4th, 1915. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 


Such work would not only be a model in school gardening and 
experimental station work, but would be a demonstration of California 
climate as well. Along this line the formation of boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs should be encouraged. Competitive exhibits should 
be arranged showing not only crop rotation in California during the 
winter-to-winter exposition period, but just what the boys and girls of 
the state are doing in raising wheat, alfalfa, vegetables, fruits and other 
agricultural or horticultural products. 


A VOCATIONAL BUREAU 


If, as seems likely, a vocational bureau is to be established in 
California as an important adjunct of school work, it should have a 
prominent place in the educational exhibit. The work of any such 
bureau should be shown in all its details with its ‘‘occupational 
information’’ and plans for bringing boys and girls in touch with 
industry. 

PLAYGROUNDS 

A model playground, under expert supervision, should be an 
element of the California school exhibit. While this playground 
should be open to all children visiting the exposition, a demonstration 
of organized play with classes from various cities, should be given at 


stated times. 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY TO BE DRAMATIZED 


Through the Department of Music of the University of California 
aud of various school systems, all forms of school music should be 
made a feature. A number of choruses with large bodies of children 
should be arranged. ‘The early history of the state will lend itself 
admirably to pageantry and dramatization, both historic pageant and 
drama to be worked out with students as features of the Exposition. 


CLASSES SHOWN IN MOVING PICTURES 


The photographic exhibit should cover all lines of school work,— 
buildings, school grounds, equipment, classes at work, etc. Through 
moving pictures classes should be shown at work on such lines as 
physical culture, school gardening, manual training, etc. 


INSTITUTES AND CONGRESSES 


Nothing would so. advance the cause of education in California as 
to have the various city and county teachers’ and school trustees’ insti- 
tutes hold their 1915 annual sessions in San Francisco. A study of the 
educational and industrial exhibits would be a liberal education and 
would carry new ideas to every school in the state. Through such insti- 
tutes the school officials of the state would be brought in touch with the 
latest and best along such lines as school architecture, school sanitation, 
equipment, etc. Congresses and meetings should be arranged to discuss 
special lines in connection with a comparative study of the exhibits along 
such lines. Meetings of institutes and associations from other states 
should be encouraged. 


EMPHASIZE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The distinctive in the educational system of the state should be 
emphasized. Both the material itself and the arrangement should be 
such as to appeal both to the layman and to the educational expert. 
The exhibit should be completely indexed and classified, so that all 
its parts may be readily accessible to students of education. Much of 
the success of the exhibit will depend on classification and installation. 
In this again, President Moore’s dictum should be followed, let the 
exhibit “‘be different.” 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—CALIFORNIA 
FOR 1915 


HE National Education Association will meet in Chicago on 
July 6th. California will make a strong plea for the 1915 
Convention. The California delegation will be the largest that 

has ever attended an N. E. A. Convention held outside the State. 
Up to June Ist, 547 tickets to the N. E. A. had been sold, with the 
list growing daily. It is likely that the delegations will number fully 
700. Headquarters have been engaged at the Congress Hotel, where 
the Californians will keep open house. 

The California delegation includes representatives from 30 counties 
and 65 cities and towns. Among those who will attend the Convention 
are the following: 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University; Mark 
Keppel, County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles; Miss Mamie 
V. Lehner, County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara; Supt. 
A. M. Armstrong, Vallejo; F. S. Rosseter, Principal Fremont High 
School, Oakland; W. S. Wight, County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Luis Obispo; Supt. L. O. Fox, Santa Maria; W. P. Cramsie, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Marysville; W. J. Connell, Prin- 
cipal High School, Livermore; Supt. E. L. Mitchell, Lompoc; T. O. 
Crawford, Oakland; Prof. C. A. Stebbins, University of California; 
A. H. Chamberlain, Editor SIERRA News; R. D. Wheeler, Oak- 
land; W. P. Marten, Principal High School, Lompoc; Ex-Supt. F. F. 
Bunker, Berkeley; A. H. Thompson, Napa; W. H. Muma, San 
Luis Obispo; Prof. C. T. Wright, University of California; B. F. 
Allison, Oakland; Supt. J. C. Templeton, Palo Alto; Miss Ednah A. 
Rich, President State Normal School, Santa Barbara; D. T. Bale- 
man, County Superintendent of Schools, San Jose; Prof. A. B. 
Clark, Stanford University; Jas. A. Barr, Secretary California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 

The credit for working up such a large California delegation is 
due to T. L. Brecheen of the Fremont High School, Oakland. 

The official program bulletin of the Chicago meeting is now being 
sent out. President C. G. Pearse has prepared a most attractive pro- 
gram. From common California points and from Puget Sound points 
the round trip rate will be $72.50, with stop-over privileges both ways. 
The headquarters of the Association will be at- the Auditorium and 
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Congress Hotels. Extensive preparations are on foot for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. 

The first general session will include, in addition to the President’s 
address, a symposium in which Thomas W. Bicknell, James M. Green- 
wood and Ellen C. Sabin will be the speakers. Of the western speak- 
ers who appear in the general program are Supt. Walter R. Siders, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Pres. James H. Baker, University of Colorado; 
Melvin C. Potter, Supt. at Pueblo, Colo.; Pres. David Starr Jordan, 
Stanford University, and State Supt. L. R. Alderman of Oregon. 


INSTITUTES 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 

The annual institute of Mendocino county was held at Willits 
May 7th to 10th. Superintendent L. W. Babcock presented an 
attractive program. ‘The list of principal speakers included Mrs. 
Edna Orr James of the State Normal, Fresno; Frances M. Richardson, 
“The Flag Lady; W. G. Hartranft, Mrs. H. V. Weldon, Miss 
Gretchen Libby. In addition to the work of the general sessions 
there were held high and grammar school section meetings in which 
local teachers participated. The attendance was good, the en- 
thusiasm contageous, the music inspiring, the social functions enjoyed 
by all. Supt. Babcock understands how to bring the best to his 
teachers without overburdening them. 

SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY 

Supt. Alfred Roncovieri in the three days of his annual institute 
presented a program excellent and varied. The lecturers included 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler and Dr. R. G. Boone of the Uni- 
versity of California, Samuel M. Shortridge, Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, 
Selden Sturges, Charles A. Murdock, Supt. Roncovieri and Deputy 
Supt. A. J. Cloud. There were lectures and recitals by Prof. Lee 
Emerson Bassett of Stanford University, and illustrated lectures by 
B. R. Baumgardt. 

The meetings were held in the Alcazar Theatre where there was 
ample opportunity to present and appreciate the excellent musical pro- 
gram which was a varied one of orchestral and vocal work. 

STANISLAUS COUNTY 

On May 10th the third local teachers’ institute of Stanislaus 
county was held at Newman. Mr. Frank Kent of Stockton dis- 
cussed writing and Miss Nellie McMurry of the same city presented 
the subject of Folk Games and Dances. Miss Alice Root of 
Newman discussed Primary Reading and Phonics. 
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The first annual meeting of the school trustees of Shasta county 
was held at Redding, May Ist. Sixty-seven trustees were in attend- 
ance. ‘There was much enthusiasm and earnestness manifested. The 
County Superintendent, Principal J. O. Osborn and Supt. McClymonds 
of Oakland spoke and there was general discussion of eight year or 
nine year course of study, agriculture, text books, and other im- 
portant matters. 


Hon. Job Wood, Jr., Dr. Margaret Schallenberger and Supt. 
J. W. Linscott were the lecturers before the first annual trustees’ meeting 
of San Benito county at Hollister on May 17th. There was a musical 
program and lecture. Supt. W. J. Cagney, Principal James Davis 
and Mr. George Moore made strong addresses. The meeting was a 
success In every way. 


On May 18th the second annual convention of school trustees of 
Solano county was held at Fairfield. Supt. Dan H. White had 
associated with him as speakers Dr. S. G. Bransford, county health 
oficer; Supt. W. H. Hanlon of Contra Costa county, Supt. Will 
C. Wood of Alameda, Supt. A. M. Armstrong of Vallejo. State 
Supt. Edward Hyatt addressed the convention on ‘“‘How to Choose 
a School Teacher.” 


The trustees’ institute of Placer county was called by Supt. P. 
W. Smith for May 25th. President Allison Ware of the Chico 
Normal and Hon. Job Wood, Jr., were the principal speakers. 
The girls of the domestic science department of the Placer county 
high school prepared and served lunch for the trustees. 


Madera county trustees’ institute met in Madera on May 25th. 
Supt. Craig Cunningham had a most excellent program. C. N. 
Shane of Oakland led in the discussion on “Legislation Recently 
Enacted” and “Legislation to be Enacted.”” Miss Stella Hunt- 
ington, county librarian of Yolo county, presented her views on 


“The County Library and the Schools.” 


County Superintendent S. M. Chaney held the first annual School 
Trustees’ Meeting of Glenn County on May 24th. Every district in 
the county but three were represented, and in many cases all the trus- 
tees of the district were present. State Superintendent Hyatt and Chas. 
N. Shane of Oakland were among the speakers. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE TEACHERS’ AMENDMENT 
MARK KEPPEL 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


EN years ago the California Teachers’ Association was fighting 
for free textbooks. Ever since the fight has been waged with 
increasing vigor. But the Legislature could not hear the cry 

until after the election of October, 1911, put the power of the initiative 
into the hands of the people. 

At the Chico meeting of the C. T. A., late in October, 1911, a 
committee was appointed to have the free textbook matter in hand. 
Members of that committee, through published interviews, gave 
ample notice that at the earliest possible time the issue would be forced 
to a decision. ‘Those interviews and the activity of the C. T. A.’s 
free textbook committee caused the conference of legislators in San 
Francisco to recommend that free textbooks be included in the Gov- 
ernor’s call for the special session of December, 1911. 

Their advice was taken. The constitutional amendment was intro- 
duced, and at last, halted, ready for the vote on its passage through 
the Senate. 

Then it was found that only 26 votes could be mustered, while 
27 were needed. The father of the bill learned that another vote 
could be had if he would amend his measure so as to legislate the 
present State Board out of office, and give the legislature full control 
over the State Board. This was done by inserting the following words 
in Section 7 of Article IX of the Constitution, to-wit: “‘The Legis- 
lature shall provide for the election or appointment of a State Board 
of Education.” 

Those fifteen words are full of the deadly virus of political 
ineficiency. They change the amendment so that instead of being 
called a free textbook amendment it ought to be named “‘an amend- 
ment to make the State Board of Education a political body.” 

Because of this menace of political manipulation the California 
Teachers’ Association was forced to take action for the correction of 
the legislative amendment. 

Let no one be deceived. The need for free textbooks is not so 
urgent that those who wish free textbooks are in duty bound to support 
anything labeled “free textbook amendment.” The only genuine free 
textbook amendment is the one submitted by the California Teachers’ 
Association at Los Angeles on April 13, 1912. Both amendments 
are before the people because of the insistent, persistent work of the 
California Teachers’ Association. 
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TEACHERS’ AMENDMENT 





If any credit belongs to anybody for that fact it belongs to the 
Association. Let the voters study the question calmly and dispassion- 
ately. Truth is mighty and will prevail. 





Supt. Mark Keppel of Los Angeles County held his trustees’ 
institute on Saturday, May 25, 1912, at the Los Angeles State 
Normal School. The convention was attended by over 200 trustees 
and visitors. [he Los Angeles Normal School’s Glee Club furnished 
delightful music. Pres. Millspaugh made a happy address of welcome, 


and State Supt. Hyatt pleased the convention with an able presenta- 
tion of ““The Problem of the Teacher.” 


Supt. Keppel addressed the convention in regard to “School Busi- 
ness” and also conducted a question box. ‘The trustees took an active 
part in all the proceedings. At the noon hour one hundred twenty- 
five sat down to a dinner served by the Cafeteria department of the 
Normal School. The convention passed resolutions in favor of the 
Teachers’ Amendment, for free textbooks, and against the repeal of 
the poll-tax. 


The following is the program for Jubilee Commencement Week at 
the State Normal School of San Jose: Monday, June |7th—Alumni 
Reception—Normal Quadrangle. Tuesday, June 18th—1I0 a. m. 
Cantata, ‘“The Say of the Bell,’’ by Normal Choral Society. 8 p. m. 
Alumni—Normal Extravaganza, “‘Frills and Follies.’” Wednesday, 
June 19th—9 a. m. Symbolic Farewell of Juniors to Seniors—Normal 
Quad. 3 p. m. Annual Alumni Association’s Meeting. 8 p. m. 
Senior Class Night on Campus. ‘Thursday—Various Class Reunions. 
7 p. m. Graduating and Jubilee Exercises—Quadrangle of School. 
The fact that this year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the State Normal School at San Jose, the greatest alumni gathering 
that has yet been held is expected. 

To the many friends of Mr. Russell Hinman the news of his 
death, which occurred at his home at Summit, New Jersey, on the 28th 
of April, will come as a great shock. Through an acquaintance 
extending over a period of many years, we learned to have a deep 
regard for him because of his ability and integrity. Mr. Hinman was 
well known throughout the United States, having been connected with 


the editorial department of the American Book Company since 1890. 
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THE STOCKTON MAIL ON THE SHANAHAN 
AMENDMENT 
PHIL FRANCIS 
Managing Editor 


NHANAHAN of Shasta—’tis a mouth-filling phrase and doth 
S affect the letter—is storming heaven and alarming earth with 

arguments for his school-book amendment. According to Shan- 
ahan, the teachers are in league with the Book Trust, and the salva- 
tion of infants, baptized or otherwise, depends upon his amendment 
becoming law. We dislike to puncture enthusiasm so pure and patriotic 
and persuasive, so to speak; but truth compels us to say that the 
Senator's Book Trust is a bogy-man, and the Senator’s free text- 
book law a bad one. * * #* 

There are two plans proposed for providing textbooks free. One 
is the plan of Shanahan; the other the plan of a representative body 
of educators, formulated after months of investigation. We give both 
Shanahan and the teachers credit for desiring to do the best for the 
pupils and the State. We doubt the good intent of neither. And 
both being honest, we feel quite sure that twenty-nine educators of the 
first rank in this State, selected from the colleges, high schools and 
elementary schools, are more apt to know what is the best plan of 
providing textbooks than any one man, engaged in a totally different 
profession. We should go to Senator Shanahan with confidence for 
legal or political information. But if we desired information as to 
school matters we should go to men engaged in teaching schools—to 
President Wheeler or Jordan or to some honest and capable superin- 
tendent or teacher in Stockton. And we are quite sure that the 
teachers’ plan of free textbooks is better than Senator Shanahan’s—as 
it naturally would be. * * * 


NotTeE:—There is no keener editorial pen in all California than 
that of Editor Phil Francis of the Stockton Mail. In an editorial on 
May 29th he paid his respects to the Shanahan amendment. We give 
a part of the editorial. We wish we could give it all. It is well 
worth reading. It is typical of the awakening of the California press 
to the frantic efforts of the politicians to control the schools of the 
State.—Editor. 
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Gleanings 


Miss Alma Patterson has resigned from the Berkeley schools and 
will accept a position in the Los Angeles State Normal School. 


Principal W. L. Glascock of the San Rafael High School has 
accepted a position as principal of the San Mateo High. 


F. A. Foderhase has accepted the principalship of the Redding school. 


At the recent election held in Berkeley, the Majority Board mem- 
bers were not recalled. 


The sixth annual Summer Session of the California School of Arts 
and Crafts will be in session in Berkeley from June 24th to August 3d. 


A meeting of the State Board of Education was held at Sacra- 
mento on June 3d. The special order of business was fixing the price 
of the State Series of Text Books, the adoption of a High School Text 
Book list and the disposal of the question of language and grammar. 


The annual Heald picnic was held at Fernbrook Park (Niles 
Canyon), on Saturday, May I Ith. There were more than 1,500 persons 
present. The student body came en masse from the Heald Schools in 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose and Stockton. 


Teachers attending the N. E. A. convention in Chicago during July 
are invited to the offices of Laird & Lee, publishers of Webster's Standard 
, Dictionary. Mail may be sent to Chicago in their care. 


Classes is assaying and surveying in the Shasta county high school 
have been organized. About a dozen boys are enrolled. The work 
is in charge of C. IT. Dozier. 


The trustees of Occidental College have reversed their decision to ; 
make the institution a men’s college only. 


The Stockton School Women’s Club has elected the following 
oficers for the coming year: President, Miss B. Dena Lottman; vice- 
president, Miss Maude Southworth; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ellen 
Patton; executive committee, Misses Minnie U. Howell, Belle Mitchell, 
Ethel M. Bonney and Harriett M. Keating. 

The address at the last meeting of the California Schoolmasters’ Club 
by John Brisben Walker, Director of Exploitation of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, is given in full in the June issue of Sunset—the Pacific 
Monthly. : 

The Supervisors of Glenn County have decided to call an election to : 

| vote on the question of issuing $50,000 worth of bonds for the purpose 
of erecting a new high school building for the Glenn County high school. 
The election will be held about the first of July. 


3088 Teachers are successfully teaching 84,540 pupils 


to write using the KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 


FRANK A. KENT STOCKTON, CALIF. 


BEST BUSINESS BOOKS 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


Revised Edition 


For years this has been the standard system of bookkeeping. No other 
course is in such wide and successful use. It has now been revised and enlarged 
to cover the changes that have taken place in business practice and records 
since its first publication. No change has been made in the teaching plan or in 
the original transactions in the Introductory Course, but this part of the work 


1 
L,- 


has been materially strengthened by the addition of numerous exercises and 
drills in elementary bookkeeping. In the Advanced Course the special lines of 
business covered are treated according to the most approved accounting 
methods in current use. 


Van Tuyl’s Complete Business Arithmetic 


Offers: A training that leads to facility and accuracy in handling the funda- 
mental operations; the placing of emphasis on the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic rather than upon set rules for the solution of problems; clearness 
and fullness of explanation; and the providing of problems that have an 
informational value. A great many problems are provided for mental work. 
Many calculation tables are illustrated and applied to the solution of problems. 
There are six sets of examinations (each set consisting of a speed test and a 
written test) to determine the student’s mastery of the subject at various 
stages of the work. 


Fritz and Eldridge’s Expert Typewriting 
Textbook and Pad of Business Forms 


A large octavo volume of 180 pages based on the touch system of type- 
writing. It contains among the many other topics treated in its forty chapters, 
keyboard drills, word, phrase and figure drills, full page letters, forms of 
address, business terms and abbreviations; with complete instruction in filing, 
card systems, billing, tabulation, corporation and legal forms, trial transcripts, 
complete specifications, and auditors’ reports; twenty-five speed articles, and 
a complete day’s work for a typewriter operator. 

The most comprehensive, clear and practical volume of the kind ever pub- 
lished, carefully prepared by the winner of .thirteen consecutive Championship 
Typewriter Contests, and the head of the Department of Secretarial Studies 
of Simmons College. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News | 
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GLEANINGS 


Miss Emelia Goldsworthy will have charge of the courses in drawing 
conducted by Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. at Mt. Hermon. The courses 
will be open to students from July 8th to August 1 6th. 


On May I Ith the San Diego Elementary Schools’ Athletic League 
held its seventh annual field day. One of the features of the day was 
the folk dancing by girls of the Sherman School. 


Miss Lucy Sprague, who for some years has served so efficiently 
as dean of women, at the University of California, has resigned her 
position, to be succeeded by Miss Lucy Stebbins, assistant dean of women 
and lecturer on charities. 


One of the most valuable habits that pupils can acquire is that of 
making systematic use of the dictionary. A very satisfactory dictionary 


is Webster’s New International, sold by G. and C. Merriam Co. 


On may IIth, the students of the California School of Arts and 
Crafts, Berkeley, staged ““The Way of the Creator,” a symbolical 
pantomime in three acts. The play was a decided novelty and at- 
tracted so much attention that the students were called upon to repeat it 
during the following week. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Southern California met in the Hollen- 
beck Hotel, Los Angeles, on the evening of May 25th. A banquet was 
enjoyed, after which the president, Prof. Everett Shepardson of the 
Los Angeles State Normal School, called upon Dr. Stowell of the 
University of Southern California, who spoke of the work of that insti- 
tution in preparing teachers for the high schools of the State. Superin- 
tendent Francis spoke of the increased responsibility which the social 
conditions of today place upon the public school teacher. 


The Summer Institute of Mechanic and Household Arts will be in 
session at Mt. Hermon, Santa Cruz County, from July 8th to August 
16th. This Summer Institute has been conducted since 1910 by James 
Edwin Addicott. 


On May 25th the City Club of Los Angeles was addressed by 
Senator Shanahan and Supt. Mark Keppel, the subject being the 
relative merits of the Shanahan and the Teachers’ Amendments. If 
voters throughout the State learn the real issue of the case, the Teachers’ 
Amendment is sure to carry. 


The boys of the Manual Training and Commercial High School of 
Oakland have organized a Junior Chamber of Commerce and will 
co-operate with the local chamber and with the Oakland Progress and 
Prosperity Committee. It is a splendid movement. 





College Hall, dormitory for the women students of the University 
of California, is open for summer school. Located in beautiful Berkeley 
hills. Easy walking distance of all college buildings. Street cars. Ten- 
minute trains to San Francisco. Late theater trains. Address 2627 
Hearst Ave. 




















your Course of Study in Geography 
begins and ends well it doesn’t matter 


so very much what you have in the 
middle. 


Frye’s Home Geography 


for the Third Grade to start with and 


Keller and Bishop’s Commercial 
and Industrial Geography 


to close up the work in the Eighth Grade help 
to make a most satisfying course of study. 


Those interested are cordially invited to 
write the publishers. 


GINN & COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 So. Spring St. 





, Los Angeles 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The graduating exercises of the Los Angeles State Normal School 
will occur on June 27th. The graduating class will number about 300, 
the largest in the history of the institution. 


The Zaner & Bloser Company, publishers of the Zaner Penmanship 
Manuals, is entering the western field aggressively. There is a writing 
manual for each grade, from the first to the eighth, practice books and other 
books and compendiums. Each manual contains directions and text to 
accompany the movement exercises. 


The election for the formation of a Union High School District 
consisting of nine elementary school districts of Placer county took 
place May 4, 1912, and was carried by a large majority. 


On April 23d, Miss Effe B. McFadden of the San Francisco State 
Normal School, spoke on the “‘Attitude of Women Toward Life Today,” 
at a meeting of the School Women’s Club of Stockton. 


Morris C. James has been appointed acting superintendent of the 
Berkeley schools until July Ist, at which time he will be appointed to. 
succeed Frank F. Bunker. 


[he first number of ““The Syndicate’s Magazine,’ published by The 
Realty Syndicate, Oakland, is just out. Every teacher in California 
should read in this issue ““The Value of Non-Fluctuating Investments,” 
“How a Few Pennies a Day Grow,” “‘How to Pension Yourself’ and 


‘‘How to invest the Surplus.” Copies of the magazine will be sent free 
on request. 


A recent lecture by W. G. Hartranft at the James Lick School in 
San Francisco was largely attended. The subject was “China, Japan and 
the Philippines,’ and like all of Mr. Hartranft’s illustrated lectures, 
the pictures were superior. Having traveled extensively and being a fluent 
and forceful speaker, Mr. Hartranft is able to instruct and entertain on 
any platform. 


The Prang Summer School of Normal Art will be held from June 
15th to August 15th, at Alma, Santa Clara County. All work will be 


given in the open air. 


In the death of the veteran publisher, Mr. Albert Flanagan of 
Chicago, the educational world sustains a severe loss. After some years 
of successful teaching he entered the publishing business in Chicago in 
1883. The characteristic work of Mr. Flanagan was the issuance of 
such books as are particularly helpful to teachers. The editor of the 
News had known Mr. Flanagan for years and recognized in him a man 
of high ideals and strict integrity. 


The Summer Session of the University of Southern California will 
open in Los Angeles on June 24th and continue for six months. 


SY SR e esas, 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING. CHICAGO 
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THE EVERYCHILD’S SERIES 


A new and unique series of supplementary readers for all school 
grades. The books to be issued will cover as nearly as may be 
the entire field of suitable literature, including Folklore and Fairy 
Stories, Stories of the Industries, Geographic Stories, Original 
Stories Relating to Child Life, Standard and Classical Literature. 
The page is small, 34% by 5% inches, the type is large and clear, 
thus meeting the demands of specialists in child’s hygiene. 


READY— 


Old Time Tales, by Kate F. Oswell..........40 cents 
In Those Days, by Ella B. Hallock.......... 40 cents 
Nature Stories, by Mary Gardner............40 cents 


Others in Press 


The Literary Reader for Higher Grades 


which completes the Scries of The American School Readers, is 
planned especially to meet the needs of the older pupils in rural 
schools, of eighth and ninth grade classes in graded schools, and 
of students undertaking the serious study of literature in the first 
year of the high school 


By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert, 591 pp..70 cents 


The Macmillan Company 


571 Market Street San Francisco 


Cnitersity of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES 
More than 2000 Students Enrolled this year. 


Nine Colleges within the City of Los Angeles—Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, 
Fine Arts. Preparatory School. 


Co-educational, with a broad culture and wholesome Christian influ- 
ences without sectarianism. 


Strong Graduate Department 


Under supervision of the Graduate Council: special provision 
for work leading to the Master of Arts degree. 


Grants Recommendation for the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Certificate on same terms with Stanford and State University, 
giving U. S. C. a unique and commanding position in the great 
Southwest. 


Enlarged Summer Session 


Begins June 24th and continues six weeks: Offers special attrac- 
tions for teachers. 


For Year Book or Bulletin send to The Registrar, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, or address the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Work has already been begun on the $11,000 addition to be put 
on the present Del Norte County High School at Crescent City. It is 
expected that the completed building will be ready for occupancy for the 
opening of the fall term. 


The Summer School of the University of California will open 
June 24th. 


At the annual Commencement at the University of California on May 
15th, 1912, 679 persons received degrees, representing an increase of | 39 
over last year, the most notable increase in the history of the university. 


Herbert I. Priestley has resigned the supervising principalship of 
the schools of Corona, to accept the position of assistant curator of the 
Bancroft Library of the University of California. Mr. Priestley has 
been in school work in Southern California for ten years, and is well 
known there. He also served three years in the Philippine Bureau of 
Education. He will assume his duties at the University July Ist. 


T. L. Brecheen of the John C. Fremont High School, Oakland, will 
shortly leave for the N. E. A. He will have four students in charge who 
will give demonstrations on the typewriter and adding machine in some 
twenty-five cities en route to Chicago. Returning, the students will demon- 
strate in competitions with 300 schools at the Spokane meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, with the hope of capturing 


the blue ribbon for California. 
On May 3d the schools of Chico celebrated for the fifth time their 


annual May festival. The parade of more than two thousand children 
comprising students of the Chico Normal School, Chico Business Col- 
lege, Chico High and Elementary schools, marched through the principal 
streets to Bidwell Park, where the annual basket picnic and _ athletic 
carnival was held. ‘This parade has taken on a very distinctive feature. 
The children marched four abreast and the line extended for upwards of 
twenty blocks. Music was furnished by two bands and a drum corps. 
On Saturday the athletic meet of the Northern California High School 
Athletic League was held. The contesting schools were Sutter, Marys- 
ville, Gridley, Oroville, Willows, .Redding and Chico. The meet was 
won by the Sutter Union: High, Chico High taking second place. 





A HELP FOR TEACHERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


A Teacher’s Manual of Geography. By William T. Skilling and 
Alice Greer. Published as a bulletin of the State Normal School 
of San Diego. 

‘“‘The authors have done a splendid piece of work. The work is taken 
up topically by countries. Of particular merit is the method employed of 
giving the pages in the various books listed for references. The teachers 


will find this method very helpful.’’—Sierra Educational News. 

“The manual consists of about one hundred pages, and is an unusually 
valuable handbook. One practical feature is the extensive list of 
geographical topics, grouped by countries, each followed by page citations 
to reference books.’’—The Journal of Geography. 


Mailed on receipt of price, 30c. 
E. HUSTED, Secretary, State Normal School, San Diego, California 
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J Your money 
=" should earn 
six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for Information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% Investment certificates which allow you to invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 

Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

We have been Issuing “‘Syndicate Sixes’’ for over 16 years and have 
pald out nearly fifteen million dollars to our clients. 


We solicit and will greatly appreciate Inquiries In relation to the 
above. 


We also issue Installment Certificates. 
THE REALTY SYNDICATE 
F. M. SMITH, President 


Pald Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 
1470 BROADWAY 






















OAKLAND 


A VALUABLE TEXT BOOK 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING ‘Sr tutgers cotege 
of Rutgers College 

The author has incorporated in this volume his knowledge gained 
through many years of practical experience investigating farm 

problems throughout the country. In addition to this, through his 


experience in the classroom he has been able to prepare one of the 
most practicable and teachable text-books on the subject. 


OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 353 PAGES. 12 MO. CLOTH $1.00. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., brinccti. 
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GLEANINGS 





Oakland is developing a strong health department. Not only is 
the health of the children being looked after but they are being educated 
along health lines. Special teachers are working in conjunction with the 
health department for the betterment of defectives. 


The year at Mills College has been the most successful in the 
history of the school. The Baccalaureate Sermon was given by Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, the Commencement address by Pres. James A. B. 


Scherer of Throop Institute. There were five graduates. 


The Board of Education of the city of Alameda recently granted 
an increase in teachers’ salaries. Hereafter the principal of the High 
School will be paid $2,900 per annum, heads of departments $1,740, 
assistant high school teachers $1,440, grammar school principals $2,160, 
primary school principals $1,620—$1,860, grade teachers $780— 
$1,140, supervisors of manual training $1,740, supervisors of drawing, 
music and domestic science $1,440, assistants in manual training and 


domestic science $1,200. 


On May 23d and 24th, a most interesting Drawing and Art Craft 
exhibition was shown in the Alameda High School, under the direction 
of W. F. Rice. 








Orations, debates, essays, etc., written to order. Manuscripts revised and 
reconstructed Outlines furnished Particulars for stamp P. A. MILLER, 





THE ZANER METHOD 


ms & 
© day yeild of) OF ARM MOVEMENT 
V, 7 WRITING is a pedagog- 
ical and practical success 


— . 


in primary as well as in 


grammar grades. 


The Zaner Method Has Won Because 


It correlates Form with Movement. 


It helps teachers to teach writing efficiently and successfully. 


It starts the child right and keeps him right. 


It is based upon normal, average effort and condition; not 
upon the abnormal, the freakish or the exceptional. 


Investigation is requested. Samples free. 


Zaner & Bloser Company 


Penmanship Specialists 


Columbus, O. 
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FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 


WEBSTER WELLS 


Famous as author of texts on Mathematics 


and 


WALTER W. HART 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Education 
University of Wisconsin 


Some of the features of the book are: 


Algebra is built upon the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic,— 
a knowledge which it aims to conserve and increase. 


The equation is made the core of the course. 


Exercises and problems of the kind that pupils can solve are 
provided in abundance. 


The subject is enriched and made concrete through the intro- 
duction of geometric, informational, and physical problems. 
The pupils are taught to think, not merely to do. 


The problems in each set, the topics selected for the course, 
and the method of development are graded to meet the 
growing power of the pupils. 


GORDON READERS 


Teacher’s Manual, 60c 
Readers, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Charts and Letter Squares, $1.20 
Word Drill Charts, $1.25 
Used as the basis of the Reading work in 
32 of the 58 California counties 
25 of the 34 cities having Boards of Education 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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Miss Sarah Corey of the San Jose High School has been granted six 


months’ leave of absence, which she will spend in Europe. 


A joint meeting of the California Library Association with the Calli- 
fornia County Librarians will be held at Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe, 
from June 17th to 22d. 


Recently the pupils in the primary and grammar schools of Stockton 
made a comprehensive exhibit of the work in manual arts under the 
direction of Mrs. Grace A. Stewart, supervisor of the work. 


Edward M. Bainter, principal of the Central High School in Kansas 
City, has been appointed Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. He 
will also serve as President of the University of Porto Rico. 


Ira W. Howerth of Chicago University has been appointed professor 
of education and director of university extension at the University of 
California. The professorship in music has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Charles L. Steeger, a musician of prominence. 


A meeting of the California Schoolmasters’ Club was held in San 
Francisco on April 27th. Jas. A. Barr, secretary of the California 
Teachers’ Association, acted as toastmaster. The theme of the evening 
was 1915.’ The Panama-Pacific Exposition was represented by John 
Brisben Walker, Director of Exploitation, who gave a scholarly address 
on “The Service Which the Exposition May Render to Education.”” The 
Panama-California Exposition was represented by John Hogaboom, 
Director of Publicity, and Supt. Duncan MacKinnon, both of whom 
“‘boosted’”” San Diego in that delightfully live way so common in the 
Sunny Southland. Among other speakers were A. L. Cowell, editor of 
the Modesto News; Richard Gause Boone of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Lee Emerson Bassett of Stanford University. 

FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


Given an organizer of party four at any time. California references. 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 DEAN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE 
SUMMER WORK FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

We can place at once good men as salesmen for an educational work 
absolutely new. First publication of its kind ever attempted. You meet only 
educators. Write 

H. C. J. KLAHN, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
459 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


School Desks 4t One Dollar Each 


Write Us for Particulars 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


“Everything for Schools” 
San Francisco 
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Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


SAVE MONEY 


WRITE 
The = 


A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


OLDEST & LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Assembly and Auditorium 
Seating 
Folding & Opera Chairs 
School Supplies-Blackboard 


Get Our Prices and Pamphlets Before Buying 
We Sell Direct and Deliver Promptly from Local Stocks 


ESTABLISHED OVER 46 YEARS 


ga Send Today for Quotations and Catalogues 











Our Book Shelf 


THE NaTuRAL History or Coat. By E. A. Newell Arber. 
Cambridge University Press| G. P. Putnam’s Sons American 
Representatives, pp. 152. Price 40 cents. 


A very clear, interesting and authoritative account of the origin and 
chemical compositions of the various classes of coal. The author takes 
the position that both the in situ and the drift theories are probably correct. 
He also holds that the nature of coal depends upon the character of the 
material from which it is formed. A bibliography and an index add much 
to the value of the book. JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CicEROo’s ORATIONS. By Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., Principal 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and Walter S. Harley, A. M., 
Instructor of Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. Silver, Burdett & 
Company. Price $1.25. 


Otp Time TALEs. Every Child’s Series. By Kate F. Oswell. The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 245. Price 40 cents. 


WarP AND WooF. The Story of the Textile Arts. By Edith Very, 
B. S., Director of the Albany School of Fine Arts. Educational 
Publishing Co., pp. 74. Price 30 cents. 


PRIMARY MANUAL Work. A suggestive outline for a year’s course 
in first and second grades. By Mary F. Ledyard and Bertha H. 
Breckenfeld. Milton Bradley Co., pp. 121. Price $1.20. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NaTions. A Story of the Peace Movement for 
Young People. By Lucile Gulliver, with a foreword by David 
Starr Jordan. Ginn & Co. Price 60 cents. 


Civit GOVERNMENT. By Edward Schwinn, A. M., Supervising 
Principal of Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia, and W. Wesley Steven- 
son, A. M., Prof. of History in the Northeast Manual Training High 
School, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, pp. 375. Price 
$1.00. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRIMARY READER. By Mary B. Grubb, Super- 
visor of Art in Public Schools, Baton Rouge, Louisiana and Frances 
Lilian Taylor, Principal, Teachers’ Training School, Galesburg, III. 
D. C. Heath & Co., pp. 128. 


Dana’s Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By Richard H. Dana, 
Jr. Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. 530. Price, 60 cents. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By Bertha M. Clark, Ph.D., Head of Science 
Department in Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia. American 
Book Company. Price 80 cents. 


A History oF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. By Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, A.M., LL.B., Head of Dept. of History, University 
of Chicago and Claude Halstead Van Tyne, Ph.D., Head of the 
Dept. of History, University of Michigan. D. Appleton & Co., 
pp. 430. Price $1.00. 
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“EMBECO” 


Here is something unusual in crayons. The price of five cents is 


small enough, but the crayons are large enough and good enough for 
most excellent work in any school. 


Easy marking, clean and durable. 
Each crayon is wrapped with colored paper. 


Eight crayons,—one each: Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Violet, Brown and Black. 


Free samples to teachers of drawing. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Supplementary 
Reading 


FOR 


Teaching 
Agriculture 


ee a limited number of booklets for Eighth Grade and High School 
pupils. 


In “The Story of Bread,’”’ the ages-old story of furnishing the world 
with bread is retold in a simple, fascinating way. 

“For Better Crops’? contains articles by Professor Holden, the Iowa 
corn expert; Professor Hopkins, the soil connoisseur; Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Willet M. Hays; and half-a-dozen other authorities on 
subjects relating to crops. 

The Almanac is both an almanac and a cyclopedia containing articles 
on agriculture, sanitation, tables of interest, weights, measures, etc. 

These booklets are published by the I H C Service Bureau and are 
a part of its work for crop improvement. (Read page 93 of the Almanac.) 
All three books are artistic and full of valuable information. Write for 
sample copies. 

“The Dawn of Plenty,’’ a most interesting lecture, illustrated with 
motion pictures, colored views, and novel pictorial effects is now being 


booked for next season—in lecture courses, schools, and colleges. Write for 
beautiful descriptive circular. 


THE | HC SERVICE BUREAU 


810 HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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65c 65c 10c 25c 8c 15¢ 43c 8c 28c 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


YOUR ORDER Physics Chemistry Science 


WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co., 2772,McGee_Ave., 


Sole Agent For.-- CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 













TWO of the GREATEST AIDS IN EDUCATION 
MOVING wre Tune MACHINE 
THE GRAFONOLA 


We can supply the very latest 
improved machines for school use. 
Send for circulars and prices, also 
for list of Records Suitable for 
School Use. 

We also sell: 
Microscopes 
Projection Lanterns 
Pianos and Organs 
and 
“Everything for Schools” 


Send lists for quotations 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


San Francisco 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
SOME FACTS WHICH MAY BE OF INTEREST 

Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Music, Drawing, Manual Training and 
Physical Culture are the branches taught. 

It is the only School in the country devoted exclusively to these special 
subjects. 

Our graduates are holding positions and giving excellent satisfaction in all 
parts of the country. They are in constant demand by Superintendents 
and Boards of Education. 

We shall be pleased to give you every opportunity to learn of their success 
and to investigate the work of the school. 

This school is not in any sense a Teachers’ Agency. We have never asked 
nor accepted a commission of any kind. We seek to obtain positions only 
for our own graduates, of whose characters and abilities we have a personal 
and positive knowledge. 

Many of our graduates are prepared to teach a combination of subjects, 
such as Music and Drawing or Manual Training and Drawing. 

Others of our graduates are prepared to teach some grade or high school 
studies in connection with their special subjects. 

If you are in need of a teacher, write to the Director, explaining fully your 
needs and requirements, and if we have a graduate who can fill the position, 
one will be recommended. 

JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
3031 NORTH GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


steaceecamaamaaai ET 
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Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 


And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 
Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


-.. (| Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 


THE CALIFORNIA SPECIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3300 Adeline Street, Berkeley, California. 

The only organization on the Pacific Coast which devotes its entire 
energy te bringing teachers of SPECIAL subjects and employers of teachers 
of SPECIAL subjects together. Teachers who are prepared to teach or 
supervise Manual Training; Mechanical Drawing; Domestic Economy; Trades; 
Freehand Drawing and Art; Commercial Branches; Music; Agriculture; 
Physical Training; Athletics and Playground Work; and Dramatic Reading, 
are invited to correspond with us. Employers of teachers of these subjects 
are invited to write us. We are enrolling experts in these lines every day. 

FRANCESCA L. _— Managers. 
F. H. BECKMANN, , _— 








LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


A MINE OF INFORMATION IN STORY FORM 


A Series that enriches the dry textbook work and 
makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the ‘Child 
Life Readers,’’ and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated 
with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume 60 cents; to schools, postpaid, 45 cents. 


AV eee tL 


* 


Kathleen in Ireland Umé San in Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 


HOME ECONOMICS 


By Etta Proctor Flagg, Supervisor of Domestic 
Science in the public schools of Los Angeles. A 
two-years’ course, one lesson a week. 75 cents. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


By Ida Hood Clark. <A two-years’ ‘course of 
weekly lessons. Price, $1.00. 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents 

A primary series which is carefully graded and awakens the keenest 
child interest. It has an unusually large amount of material and is used 
as a basal series or an “expression series’? to accompany any method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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There is 


JOY IN THE WRITING CLASS 


where the 


. Palmer Method Plan of Teaching Muscular Movement Writing is followed 


Teachers taught FREE how to obtain rapid, tireless, 
plain-as-print writing from all their pupils. 


AN INTRODUCTION OF THE PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING CARRIES THE FREE 
COURSE TO TEACHERS 


We are teaching more than thirty thousand teachers now. If 
you are not entitled to the course free, you may have it for ten 
dollars, and you will say it is the best investment you ever made. 


One copy of the self-teaching PALMER METHOD TEXT- 
BOOK sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


For particulars address our nearest office. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. City. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CRAYONS 


“STAONAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 













“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“DUREL” “AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


AF ibe, ‘ >, W C+ 
Hard Pressed FATIONAL COLO Dustless White and 
for Pastel Effects < Colored Chalks 


See AAR Ra aS 
5 gy NEW Pre ad ? LSP ie 


ee ee 





Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application + NEW YORK 
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‘ The harmful effects of too much dust 
in the air are well known. 


The constant shuffling of feet in the 
schoolroom, and the more violent exercise 
in the gymnasium, stir up dust and circu- 
late it in dangerous quantities. It is of 
the greatest importance to general health 
that the amount of this floating dust 
should be reduced. 


wae 





Floor Dressit® 


holds down all dust that settles, and prevents 
its circulation in the air. Vegetable and animal 
germs cannot find subsistence in it. They are 
held down and swept away at the end of the 
day. ° 

Illustrated booklet sent free—A booklet on 
dust dangers and how to avoid them will be 
mailed to you free immediately upon receipt of 
your request. It contains much valuable in- | 
formation and is a book you should have. 


Not intended for household use. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 











San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 


Oakland, Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 


Ga NY Fad hind svn stdeese taadeneeoonl $ 2,106,000.00 
EXOT TIO io do nig aie pee one eee ae $21,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 
























Modern Schools are being Equipped with 


Fess System Rotary Crude Oil Burners 


For demonstration visit our laboratory or the Peabody, Lincoln 
and John Swett Schools in San Francisco. 


Fess System Company | 


218-222 NATOMA ST., near Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





SANTA;,CRUZ MOUNTAINS 


Spend your vacation in the best part, at OAK GLEN. Creek on both 
sides of place. Large grounds. Fine scenery. 3 miles from Big Trees. 
10 miles from Santa Cruz. Comfortable Rooms or Tents. Good board. 
Rates, one person, $8 per week; two or more, $7. Full particulars from 


W. S. McNAMARA, Eccles, Cal. 


“e 


SUUUGANEPTOLEEVSOGSENDEDUDOTECEGEEU ETON AS EOESUSESOUETG ROUSE ROS ON ACER CCG R eC EERE TEEPE 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL A C il aan 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY---The Merriam Webster? 


CONSIDER how much accurate informa- 

tion your scholars will gain by having 

readily accessible this ‘‘Library in a Sin- 

gle Volume.” It is a NEW CREATION 

containing in concise form just those facts 

that you so often seek. It answers with 

final authority all kinds of questions in 

Language, History, Fiction, Geography, 

Biography, Mythology, Ete. You will be bes a PTT 
surprised to know that the type matter is f 
equivalent to a 15 volume encyclopedia. 


400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 
6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking fea- 
ture is the new divided page,—a “Stroke 
of Genius.” 


WHY not at once make a requisition for 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Mer- 
riam Webster? 


HVE EERE 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Mention this publication and receive 
FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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taney Tools 


The compactness, ease of adjustment, and accuracy of 


graduation combine to make the METAL GAUGE attractive 
for all classes of work. 


Nos. 90, 97 and 197 are MARKING GAUGES only, having 
but one bar. Nos. 91, 98 and 198 are MARKING and 
MORTISE GAUGES having double bars. 


The bars in all numbers are six and one-half inches long 
and graduated in sixteenths of inches for five inches. 


The narrow gauging face on the metal heads is very con- 
venient in many instances. 


The roller cutters on Nos. 97, 98, 197 and 198 enable the 
user to scratch a fine line across the grain and over knotty 
places in the wood without splintering. 


The rosewood head on Nos. 197 and 198 make them very 


attractive to many. Both sides of the head are protected by 
brass face plates to prevent wear. 


The metal parts of all numbers are heavily nickel plated and 
highly polished. 


Htomley Bale Level Cn. 


New BriTAIN.CONN. U.S.A. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
OUTFITS 


Benches, Rapid Acting Vises, 
Addis’ Wood-Carving Tools. 


STANDARD FACTORY TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 


PALACE HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


581 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Most Careful Attention To Mail Orders 





Text-Book on Domestic Art 


by 
CARRIE CRANE INGALLS 


A practical, classified textbook on Domestic Art for use in High 
Schools, carrying the pupil thru a complete three or four years’ 
course. 

Part 1 contains the fundamental principles in plain stitches, with 
sewing machine instructions—all of these stitches being arranged 
on samplers according to advancement in work and practice. 

Part 2 carries the pupil thru a complete set of garment drafting, 
beginning with the simpler underclothes, in direct order of classifi- 
cation thru the making of the cotton dress, on to the tailor-made 
suit and coat. 

Part 3 begins with the samples of drawnwork and hemstitching, 
followed by the embroidery samplers, which shows the difference 
between the outline, and the ornamental stitches, and between 
solid and filled-in work. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


PUBLISHERS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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National Thermostat and = -.<@ 
Automatic Control 


The Most Perfect Thermostatic Device 
Ever Offered for the Control of Heat 
in Public Buildings, Schools, Etc. 













—or 


An eminent authority has stated that 
accurate thermostatic control of heat 
would save from thirty to fifty per cent 
of the cost of heat. Extended experience 
has amply proved this statement. a “y 

National Thermostats, National Dam- || BR Zeue Nel: ® 
pers and National Damper Motors, and . 
National Radiator Valves, are part of the 
System. 


SSE IT 





Machinery & Electrical Co. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
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Polytechnic High School, Pasadena, Cal. 
Cost Buildings $400,000.00 Grounds 18 Acres 


Pronounced by Harlan Updegraff of the National Bureau of 
Education “The Finest High School in United States” 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Fullerton 
Union High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary 
Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ENTRANCE TO YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A delightful mountain resort. Picturesquely situated in the 
Merced Canyon. Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, 
balmy days. Pure mountain air. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—and only a few 
hours’ drive from the hotel. 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the features of the trip to 
Yosemite. A fine, large hotel, new and perfect in service and 
cuisine. Every comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 









































Ask for folder and information 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 


CAMP LOST ARROW 


A Hotel in Tents, opens about May Ist. Grounds and buildings 
electric lighted. Sanitary conditions perfect, installed under 
the rules of the United States Government. 


Rates $2.50 per day. $15.00 per week. 


For information or folders apply to the Southern Pacific or 
Santa Fe Agents, or write to W. M. Sell, Jr., Yosemite, California. 


SENTINEL HOTEL 


open the year around. Steam heated, electric lighted. Located 
on the Banks of the Merced River in the Yosemite Village. 
Rates to two people occupying one room, $3.00 to $4.00 per day, 
$20.00 to $25.00 per week. One person occupying a room, $3.50 
to $5.00 per day, $23.00 to $30.00 per week. 


For further information apply to Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe Agents, or write to W. M. Sell, Jr., Yosemite, California. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Yosemite National Park 


THE SCENIC ATTRACTION OF CALIFORNIA 
THE SUMMER OUTING PLACE OF THE SIERRAS 





Plan to Spend Your Vacation 
In Yosemite Valley 


Here you will find everything that contributes to a full 
measure of health and pleasure—Life in the mountains with 
all that that means—Fresh air, pure water, recreation, rest, 
comfort—Surrounded by the sublimities of Nature. 

This is now a short, easy trip. 


Daily train service to the Park Line—a _ few hours’ 
delightful drive into the Valley to your hotel or camp. 
Through reduced rates from all points. 


Ask For Yosemite Outing Folder 


SEE EITHER 


Southern Pacific or Santa Fe 


OR ADDRESS 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Go. 


MERCED, - - CALIFORNIA 
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SALE DATES 


June 13-14-15-17-18-19-20-24-25-27-28-29. 

July 1-2-3-15-16-22-23-28-29-30-31. 

August 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-14-15-16-22-23-24-29-30-31. 
September 4-5-6-7-8-11-12. 


Boston $110.50 Houston $60.00 New York $108.50 ; 
Chicago 72.50 Kansas City 60.00 Omaha 60.00 ' 
Council Bluffs 60.00 Memphis 70.00 St. Louis 70.00 é 
Denver 55.00 New Orleans 70.00 St. Paul 73.50 


To many other points in addition to above. 
Good for return until October 31, 1912 
You can stop over at Grand Canyon—Y osemite 
Valley—Petrified Forest—Indian Pueblos— 
N. E. A. meets in Chicago, 

July 6th to 12th, 1912. 

May I send you folders telling of these places— 
Phone—call or address me for information 






Jas. B. Duffy, Gen. Agt., 673 Market St., San 
Francisco. Phone: Kearny 315-—J3371. 

J. J. Warner, Gen. Agt., 1218 Broadway, Oakland. 
Phone: Oakland 425—A4425 


Santa Fe 
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A Chain of Schools in | 2 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 
Mechanical Engineering Bookkeeping 


Electrical Engineering 


Automobile Engineering ae 
Mining Engineering —- 

Steam Engineering Prospectors’ Course 
Civil Engineering Morse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 





We have just moved into the new Heald Building, corner Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco. The school uses 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Call and see us. 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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TE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 


More pages, illustrations, special features, new 9 
words, larger type, more substan- Laird & Lee Ss 
tially bound, better paper than any Web ste r’s 


other series of Dictionaries upon 


the market New Standard 
Dictionaries 


For Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries 
and General Use. 




































(golden brown Soudan goat), marbled edges, 
patent thumb index, 1,40 illus. Size 7%x9X ins. Corrugated board carton...#5.00 


s s4s 1,280 pages, 2,400 illustrations, marbled 
Encyclopedic School Edition edges, thumb index, size 7x9%{ inches, Three- 
quarter leather (iM CartOn)........cceccceees: escecee COC bese weeersecsesesoesens cercccccsecccoes $3.00 


: s sas (New) Half leather, 1,056 pages, 
High School and Collegiate Edition 1,400 illustrations, patent thumb 
indexed, $1.75. Size 6x3 inchnes.—— eather, not indexed $1.50 


Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) Ext* cloth lack), 756 pages, 


840 illustrations, gold and 
lind stamp MENGES. ccccccccee UAUeLAddkeNeeeeeeneeese deebe chen ess Wekseesbieeesaes 80c 


s 4s Extra cloth (black), 460 es, ld and blind 
Intermediate School Edition Frits" oo - 
sae Extra cloth (black), 384 pages ld and blind 
Elementary School Edition simpingssccctccecrce neces so 280 
. All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries. Ask for the Laird & Lee Editions. 


youwirgettne best. LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Rg 


Encyclopedic Libra Edition Ten supplemental dictionaries. Full morocco 
yee T 














YOU WANT BETTER BOOKS? 


Books for the schools that make for bigger vision—finer men 
and women? Try these—they are endorsed by teachers all over 
the country. 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


‘In the Dodge Geographies, the following points are worthy of especial 
praise: The statements are connected, the causal notion well developed. 
The questions make necessary individual thought and reasoning. The 
plan of having a physical, political, and commercial map in connection 
with each continent is a good one. The large number of maps showing 
climatic, industrial and social conditions will be of great benefit to both 
teachers and pupils.”"—James F. Chamberlain, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Adopted in many of the Great Cities 


Important State Adoptions—Texas and North Carolina 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


“I am pleased with Mace’s School History of the United States. It is 
attractive, systematic, scholarly.’’—F. J. Franklin, Department of History 
and Political Science, University of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 


Adopted in all the Great Cities 
Recent State Adoptions—Arizona and Nevada 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS 0N WOODWORKING 


By IRA S. GRIFFITH, A.B. 

Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
THOROLY PRACTICAL PEDAGOGICALLY SOUND 
COMPLETELY ORGANIZED 
CORRELATED COURSES IN WOODWORK AND MECHANICAL 

DRAWING—A handbook for the teacher. A comprehensive and 
thoroly practical discussion of every phase of the teaching of bench 
work. It answers in a reliable manner, the many questions continu- 
ally arising on organization, lesson outlines, methods of teaching, 
equipment, materials, records, reports, etc., and outlines a course of 
study with 100 full-page plates of working drawings. Postpaid, $1.50 
ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING—A students’ textbook of information 
on tools, processes and materials. It is the standard textbook on 
woodworking. Has been adopted in school systems, both large and 
small, in all sections of the United States. It is simple in language, 
clear and definite in statement, and is suitable for pupils of the 
grammar grades and high school. Can be adapted to any course of 
study. Postpaid, $1.00 
PROJECTS FOR BEGINNING WOODWORK AND MECHANICAL 
DRAWING—A book of problems for boys in grades VII and VIII. 
Contains 50 full-page plates of working drawings with perspectives 
and 30 pages of working directions. Problems that have proven of 
exceptional service where woodworking and mechanical re have 
been taught in a thoro and systematic manner. Postpaid, 75 cents 
ADVANCED PROJECTS IN WOODWORK—A book similar to Projects 
for Beginning Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing, but suited to high 
school needs. Contains 50 full-page plates of working drawings with 
perspectives and 10 pages of notes. In draftsmanship and refinement 
of design these problems are of a superior quality. In every respect 
it is an excellent collection. Postpaid, $1.00 
THEY SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR BOTH TEACHER AND PUPIL 
They Set a Higher Standard in Technique and in Subject Matter 
Discount in Quantities; Correspondence Invited 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS f&ESs 


Publishers and Dealers in Books on the Manual Arts 


1 app lledy *GHT IN KIND 
7. RIGHT IN QUALITY 


RIGHT IN PRICE 


The Zaner Method is pedagogical, practical, and economical. It 
helps both teacher and pupil. Used in thousands of schools. Trains 


pupils to write well and rapidly. Good writing is a combination 


of mental perception and manual performance. Form and move- 
ment are therefore featured and balanced in the Zaner Method. 
For information and samples apply to 


Pacific Sales & Duplicating Co. 


218 GRANT BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(California Agents and Distributers of Zaner Method Publications) 
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Manual Training Benches and Vises 





A complete stock carried in San Francisco. Write for prices 
on quantity. Also Domestic Science and Chemical Laboratory 
Furniture and Equipment. 


SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL DESKS renner’ team voor’ souane 


All metal parts are made 
of cold-rolled steel instead 
of cast iron, and the parts 
electrically welded togeth- 
er. The seat, back and top 
are of maple, provided 
m@with a rich cherry stain; 
the metal parts have a 
gun-metal finish. 

























Hygienic, sanitary, beau- 
tiful and practically inde- 
structible. Equip your 
new building with Sani- 
tary Steel Furniture. 
Made in automatic style, 
also separate adjustable 
desks and chairs. Write 
for description and prices. 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 512 SO. BROADWAY, 
San Francisco. Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Also Northwest School Furniture Co., 244 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Write for New Catalogue Mo. 912, of “Seheol Merchandise” the most complete ever issued 









The Steel Automatic 
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Someone has said that the man who makes two blades of grass grow where 


one did before, deserves much credit. 
How about the man who makes two good pencils for the price of one? 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils, hexagon shape, bronze 
in nine degrees of lead from BB to 6H inclusive, price 5c eac 


Teacher said one day at school, 

“For Students here it is the rule 

That each of you should obtain 

A three H pencil of foreign name.”’ 

“Of course,’”’ she added, “it’s understood 

If you can find one just as good 

Of home made quality, that you’ve heard praised, 
There will be no objection raised.”’ 


Now Bill and John, two students bright, 
Each obtained 10c from, Pa that night, 
“But mind you, boys, now,” said he, 

“With ten cent pieces I can’t be free: 

So make your pencils last as best you can, 
For if you don’t your hides I'll tan.” 


Bill and John on the way to school next day, 
Called at the Dealer’s on the way; 

Bill bought a foreign pencil costing a dime, 
But John said, “Not that brand for mine.” 
“There is a Dixon pencil well advertised, 

Of excellent quality, I’m advised. 

It comes in nine degrees of lead, 

The price five cents, is what I read. 

So if it’s just the same to you, 

For my ten cents, I'll take two.” 


Accidents happen, as they oft’ spans will. 
John lost a pencil and so did Bill 

But John wasn’t worried as to what Pa would say, 
He still had a “Manual Training’’ pencil hidden away 
And remarked to his brother, “‘You see it does pay 
To read what Dixon advertisements say.”’ 


We suggest that you give them a trial. 





GREETINGS 


We cordially extend greetings to the teachers of 
California, and sincerely hope that the coming year’s 
work will be one of much pleasure and that it will prove 
the best year California teachers have ever had 
professionally. 


Let us indulge the hope that the year may bring us 
closer together and that we may learn to know one 
another better. 


WESTERN NORMAL 
632 E. Main St., Stockton, Cal. 
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Treen finish, comes 
at your dealer’s. 





Endorsed by everybody 
Ask our Students 
They bring in their friends and relatives 
Ask our Graduates 
They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE ' 
























908 MARKET ST., Opp 5th 





BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 
without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 

Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mor. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 

E. C. BOYNTON, Mor. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mor. 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 

We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


I INS 5 2 vo necncuex cates chamesvensameat $ 2,106,000.00 
POROUS es io Fi ibck oe hke wadinwan Deawae eee ee $23,700,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits , 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 





Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


SOPHIE LORD WHIPPLE, Manager 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We are prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 
at reasonable rates. 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUALS 


or SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 


Bound In Rose-Colored Art Cloth 
40 Cents Net Per Volume 


Forty-two Volumes Now Ready 
Recent additions: 


30. The Natural History of Clay. 


By A. B. Searle. 


31. The Modern Locomotive. 


By C. Edgar Allen, A.M., I. 
Mech. E., A.M.I.E.E. 


32. Earthworms and Their Allies. 


42. 


A 


By F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. 
The Ballad in Literature. 
By T. F. Henderson. 
The Origin of Earthquakes. 
By Dr. C. Davison. 


35. Rocks and Their Origin. 


By Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole. 


. Spiders. By C. Warburton, M.A. 


Goethe in the Twentieth Century. 
By Prof. J. G. Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. 


38. Life in the Mediaeval University. 


By R. S. Rait, M.A. 


39. The Troubadours. 


By H. J. Chaytor, M.A. 

A History of Civilization in Pal- 
estine. By Prof. R. A. S. Mac- 
alister, M.A., F.S.A. 


. Methodism. By Rev. H. B. Work- 


man, Litt.D. 
Ancient Assyria. 
3y Rev. C. H. W. Johns, Litt.D. 
Full Prospectus will be sent on 
application 


Cambridge University Press, England 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
American Representatives 


2, 4, & 6 West 45th St., New York City 





Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 





$3,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 








THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 





CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 


York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C., Denver, 
Portland. 

Send for Agency Manual and 


Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.”—Western 
Journal of Education. 








What Your 
Students 
Can Do 


with the system of shorthand 
they learn is the real test of its 
commercial efficiency—its prac- 
tical value to the school. 
What makes a system effi- 
cient? From the viewpoint of 
the business man, accuracy and 
speed, but, first of all, accuracy. 
From the viewpoint of the 
schoolman, accuracy and speed 
plus simplicity. As a school- 
man, consider briefly from these 
points of view the efficiency of 


Gregg Shorthand 


Ease of Learning: Simplicity of 
structure, and in applying the 
principles, is a striking feature of 
Gregg Shorthand. Simplicity takes 
the drudgery out of learning. Com- 
pare its few simple and invariable 
word-building principles with the 
numerous and complex principles 
of the old-time systems. Gregg 
Shorthand is simplicity itself com- 
pared with them. 

Writing Efficiency: Light, facile 
characters, on the slant of long- 
hand—to which the hand is al- 
ready accustomed—and lack of 
“position” writing, make it the 
easiest of all in execution, and 
therefore the most rapid. 

Reading Efficlency: Invariable 
outlines, sounds written in their 
natural spoken order, and ease of 
execution, render it the most legi- 
ble of all systems. It holds the 
world’s record for accuracy—Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Con- 
test, 1911. 

Speed Efficlency: Two foes to 
speed in shorthand writing are— 
unnatural hand movements and 
hesitation. The light, flowing, one- 
slant, non-position characters of 
Gregg Shorthand make the execu- 
tion natural. Absence of excep- 
tions to rules, and logical word- 
building principles, eliminate hes- 
itation. 

Finally, all of these features have 
been conclusively demonstrated In 
the contests—and In the more than 
two thousand schools using the 
system. 

Your own investigation will bear 
this out—will you start it now? 
Ask for Booklet S. E. 31. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK - : CHICAGO 
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LOUIS S. STONE 
ARCHITECT 








MACDONOUGH BUILDING OAKLAND 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF DESIGNING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS — HAVING 
DESIGNED OVER 125 SCHOOLS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 
AND ESTIMATES UPON APPLICATION 












Phones: Oakland 8244 
Oakland 3947 
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San Francisco 
“Overland Limited” 


Leaves 10:20 a. m. Daily 
Arrives at Chicago 
In 68 Hours 


Pullman equipment of latest design. 
Electric lighted throughout. 


Rotunda Observation Car contains 


Library, Parlor and Clubroom. 


Daily market reports and news 
items by telegraph. 


Telephone connection 30 minutes 
before departure. 


Excellent Dining Car Service Meals 
a la carte. 


Every attention shown patrons by 
courteous employes. 


UNION SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC PACIFIC 


42 Powell Street Flood Bidg., Palace Hotel, Ferry Station 
Phone Sutter 2940 Phone Kearny 3160 
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363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


CHEMICAL & 
PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS 


C. P. ACIDS and CHEMICALS 


Complete equipments for 
BACTERIOLOGISTS 
CHEMISTS 
PHYSICISTS 


ay ae 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 








SE ll i 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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